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AS  THE  NATION  ENTERED  THE  1970s,  the  abill- 
-  ties  of  the  states  and  localities  to  carry  out 
their  traditional  functions  were  under  severe  and 
increasing  strain.  Some  cities,  school  districts, 
and  other  units  of  government  were  literally  in 
danger  of  bankruptcy;  states  were  cutting  back 
urgent  social  programs;  and  the  question  of  shar- 
ing Federal  revenues  with  states  and  localities 
rose  closer  to  the  top  of  the  political  agenda. 

But  these  circumstances  had  been  fore- 
shadowed for  at  least  two  decades.  Soon  after 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  became  President  in 
1953,  he  appointed  a  prestigious  advisory  com- 
mission to  study  the  allocation  of  the  domestic 
functions  of  government,  with  the  aim  of  return- 
ing many  of  them  to  states  or  localities. 

Since  the  Depression  of  the  1930s,  there  had 
been  a  steady  growth  of  activity  by  the  national 
government  in  fields  long  considered  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  states  or  localities.  This  trend  par- 
ticularly  alarmed    people   concerned   with    the 


future  of  the  Federal  system,  and  some  held 
that  the  states  had  atrophied  in  the  process. 

After  two  years'  study,  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations*  ( called  the  Kestn- 
baum  Commission,  after  its  chairman)  con- 
cluded that  almost  all  domestic  functions  defied 
strict  compartmentalization.  Rather  than  the 
neat  nineteenth  century  layer-cake  picture  of  a 
Federal  system  with  clearly  divided  functions, 
the  Kestnbaum  Commission  reported  the  reality 
to  be  one  of  interlarded  or  shared  governmental 
activities — "cooperative  federalism." 

What  weakened  the  working  of  federalism, 
the  Kestnbaum  Commission  reported,  was  not 
Washington's  encroachment  but  rather  the  in- 
capacities of  the  states  themselves:  they  had 
been  reluctant  to  take  necessary  actions  and  to 
reform  and  strengthen  themselves. 

*  U.S.  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  A  Re- 
port to  the  President  for  Transmittal  to  the  Congress 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1955). 


With  the  publication  of  the  report,  emphasis 
shifted  from  states'  rights  to  states'  responsibili- 
ties. One  result  was  renewed  interest  in  helping 
the  states  to  modernize  themselves  and  to  exer- 
cise full  partnership  in  the  Federal  system. 

Since  then,  new  circumstances  have  impelled 
states  and  their  local  units  of  government  to  do 
more  and  spend  more,  making  reform  increas- 
ingly urgent.  There  has  been  what  Brookings  In- 
stitution economist  Joseph  Pechman,  director  of 
a  Ford  Foundation-supported  study  of  govern- 
ment finance,  calls  "a  permanent  enlargement  of 
the  public  agenda."  The  demands  of  an  increas- 
ingly urban,  technological,  and  service-oriented 
nation  for  more  local  public  services  and  facili- 
ties—for aid  to  higher  education,  mental  health, 
police,  schools,  and  for  streets,  sewage  disposal 
systems,  water  mains,  and  pollution  control— are 
growing  even  faster  than  population.  State  and 
local  spending  have  more  than  doubled  since  the 
mid-1950s,  growing  at  a  rate  far  faster  than  Fed- 
eral domestic  expenditures. 

As  a  result,  record  state  and  municipal  deficits 
have  piled  up,  hitting  constitutional  limits  on 
further  indebtedness.  Some  city  school  systems 
have  had  to  shorten  the  school  year  or  even  close 
buildings,  and  taxpayer  resistance  to  proposed 
new  taxes  or  bond  issues  has  stiffened. 

Thus,  state  and  local  governments  once  again 
have  looked  to  Washington  for  relief.  For  the 
Federal  government,  with  its  growth-responsive 
national  income  tax,  collects  62  per  cent  of  all 
revenues  compared  to  20  per  cent  by  the  states 
and  18  per  cent  by  localities. 

During  the  1960s,  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
states,  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  govern- 
ment expanded  greatly."  And  during  that  dec- 
ade, these  governmental  units  became  increas- 
ingly active  partners  in  an  expanded  Federal 
system. 

Whatever  way  Congress  finally  shapes  the 
"New  Federalism"  advocated  by  President 
Nixon,  state  and  local  governments  are  under 

*  From  1960  to  1969,  they  rose  from  $7.5  billion  to  $25 
billion  and  covered  500  categories,  one  of  the  largest  of 
which  was  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 


increasing  pressure  to  improve  their  own  capa- 
bilities in  order  to  make  the  most  of  Federal 
grants  and  to  spend  their  own  revenues  more 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

By  itself  modernization  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  not  a  panacea  for  the  social  ills  un- 
derlying the  urban  crisis  or  the  financial  plight 
of  the  states  and  cities.  It  is,  however,  a  strong 
part  of  whatever  hope  there  is  in  the  1970s  for 
invigoration  on  the  near  side  of  federalism. 

This  report  concerns  a  number  of  efforts  as- 
sisted by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  strengthen  the 
state  and  local  members  of  the  Federal  system. 

The  task  of  improving  government  falls  mainly 
to  official  bodies,  but  private  individuals  and 
organizations  also  contribute  to  the  processes 
of  American  government.  The  range  includes  the 
scholar,  the  citizen,  the  non-partisan  research 
center,  and  the  private  foundation.  One  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  Ford  Foundation  is  to 
help  educational,  civic,  and  professional  organi- 
zations strengthen  the  processes  of  democratic 
government.  The  principal  efforts  described  in 
this  report  include: 

—State  constitutional  revision  and  legislative 
reapportionment; 

—Modernization  of  state  legislative  tools  and 
improvement  of  the  legislative  process; 

—Involvement  of  universities  in  both  research 
and  service  to  state  governments; 

—Strengthening  the  performance  of  county 
government  and  encouraging  new  instrumentali- 
ties for  intergovernmental  and  public-private  co- 
operation within  metropolitan  areas:  and 

—Research  into  local  public  finance  and  fiscal 
federalism  and  development  of  techniques  for 
improved  budgeting  and  spending  by  cities, 
counties,  and  states.* 


*  These  activities  complement  Foundation  efforts  described 
in  other  reports,  which  include  assistance  to:  private  groups 
and  public  agencies  working  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty;  efforts  on  behalf  of  better  race 
relations,  equality  of  opportunity  in  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  housing,  improved  legal  services  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  government,  universities,  and  other  cen- 
ters dealing  with  the  physical  and  administrative  prob- 
lems created  by  rapid  urbanization;  and  programs  aimed 
at  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  physical  environment  by 
improved  conservation  practices. 


Legislators  represent  people,  not 

trees  or  acres.  Legislators  are  elected 

by  voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  economic 

interests . . .  the  weight  of  a  citizen's 

vote  cannot  depend  on  where  he  lives. 

—Reynolds  vs.  Sims 
United  States  Supreme  Court  (1964) 


The  Reapportionment  Revolution 


IN  1962,  the  six  million  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  the  largest  legislative  district  in  Cali- 
fornia, had  no  more  representatives  in  the  state 
Senate  than  did  a  15,000-resident  district  largely 
filled  with  mountains.  In  most  urbanized  states 
at  that  time,  a  minority  of  voters  controlled  the 
state  legislature. 

One  general  result  was  inequitable  allocation 
of  state  aid.  Florida's  heavily  urban  Dade  County 
(metropolitan  Miami)  paid  25  per  cent  of  the 
state's  gasoline  tax  but  received  back  only  4  per 
cent  for  its  local  highways  from  the  rural-dom- 
inated Legislature;   meanwhile,  traffic  jammed 


the  city's  inadequate  road  system.  In  neighbor- 
ing Georgia,  people  living  in  the  smallest  rural 
county  had  greater  voting  power  than  did 
Atlantans. 

The  more  population  coalesced  into  urban 
areas,  the  more  flagrant  legislative  malapportion- 
ment had  become.  Entrenched  legislators  re- 
sisted fair  apportionment,  disregarding  consti- 
tutional requirements  for  redistricting  every  ten 
years.  Some  strong  business  lobbies  also  de- 
fended the  status  quo. 

By  the  early  1960s,  more  than  twenty  differ- 
ent state  legislatures  were  in  direct  violation  of 


Apportionment  in  the  early  1960s:  Los  Angeles  County, 
with  37  per  cent  of  California's  population,  had  one  out  of 
forty  state  senators  — the  same  representation  enjoyed  by  a 
northern  county  largely  filled  with  trees  and  mountains. 


their  Constitutions.  Almost  all  efforts  for  state 
improvement,  from  executive  reorganization  to 
constitutional  revision,  were  frustrated  by  the 
inaction  of  legislatures.  The  future  of  federalism 
itself  seemed  in  jeopardy. 

For  several  decades,  citizen  groups  had  fought 
for  equitable  apportionment.  But  state  courts 
refused  to  prod  their  legislatures,  and  Federal 
courts  could  not  act,  since  the  Supreme  Court  had 
refused  to  take  jurisdiction  on  apportionment. 

The  National  Municipal  League,  a  national, 
nonprofit  citizen  service  organization,*  long  had 
been  calling  the  attention  of  its  members  to  the 
inequities  resulting  from  malapportionment.  The 
league  had  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  urban 
crises  often  reflected  the  need  for  reform  of  state 
government.  Cities  are  creatures  of  their  states— 

*  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
a  nonprofit  organization  of  city  governments. 


the  state  legislatures  set  their  boundaries,  grant 
charters  of  incorporation,  and  control  their 
powers,  sources  and  amounts  of  taxation.  The 
states  are  responsible  for  the  schools;  they  also 
give  localities— or  withhold— powers  of  zoning 
and  land  use  and  building  controls.  The  states, 
since  they  control  the  ground  rules  that  define 
the  ability  of  cities  and  the  nation  to  take  action 
on  many  urban  problems,  can  do  much  to  end 
the  socioeconomic  "apartheid"  now  dividing  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

As  far  back  as  1921,  the  league  published  the 
first  edition  of  its  Model  State  Constitution, 
which  was  aimed  at  modernizing  the  structure 
of  state  government  so  that  it  could  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  contemporary  problems.  The  league's 
small  staff  carried  on  an  informal  exchange  of 
information  on  reapportionment  among  con- 
cerned citizen  groups,  lawyers,  and  universities. 
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But  the  subject  still  seemed  fairly  academic  and 
low-key  until  March  26, 1962. 

That  day.  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  dramatic  re- 
versal of  its  earlier  stand,  ruled  in  Baker  vs.  Carr 
that  state  legislative  apportionment  could  prop- 
erly be  brought  into  Federal  courts.  The  decision 
opened  the  door  wide  for  litigation.  Within  hours, 
more  than  a  dozen  suits  demanding  reapportion- 
ment were  filed  across  the  United  States. 

The  National  Municipal  League  that  day  had 
completed  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  represen- 
tativeness of  districts  in  all  states,  based  on  1960 
census  figures.  It  was  the  only  source  that  could 
answer  news  media  questions  on  the  specific  im- 
pact of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  each  state. 
Lawyers  for  citizen  groups  also  deluged  the 
league  with  requests  for  facts  on  malapportion- 
ment to  shore  up  legal  briefs. 

The  league,  which  is  supported  by  voluntary 


membership  and  corporate  gifts,  turned  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  for  emergency  funds  and  re- 
ceived a  S25.000  grant  that  enabled  it  to  handle 
the  sudden,  sharp  increase  in  inquiries.* 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  had  laid  down  no 
rules  for  legislative  reapportionment,  these  had 
to  be  built  up,  layer  on  layer  in  state  after  state, 
until  a  sufficiently  solid  case  could  be  made  to 
obtain  an  effective  national  ruling  from  the 
Court.  This  procedure  had  promised  to  be  long 
and  drawn-out,  but  in  a  record-breaking  two 
years  another  and  definitive  Court  ruling  came 
down.  (The  swiftness  had  been  credited  in  good 
part  to  the  league's  clearinghouse  service.  Dela- 
ware citizen-law7yer  Victor  Thiessen,  one  of  the 
six  who  brought  the  second  case  to  the  Supreme 


*  The  next  year,  an  additional  grant  of  $50,000  enabled 
the  league  to  continue  its  national  clearinghouse  informa- 
tion service  on  state  legislative  reapportionment. 


Court,  observed,  "we  were  able  to  develop  a 
substantial  body  of  opinion  in  a  young  legal  field 
and  get  to  the  Supreme  Court  more  rapidly  than 
in  ordinary  cases.  Without  the  league's  service, 
we'd  all  have  been  floundering.") 

The  aim  of  the  litigants  was  to  get  enough 
rulings  in  state  courts  to  establish  equal  popu- 
lation as  the  basis  of  redistricting  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  thus  to  gain  a  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  ruling  from  the  Court.  (Many  states  held 
out  for  the  "Federal  analogy"— that  only  one 
house  of  a  legislature  should  be  elected  by  popu- 
lation and  the  other  on  an  area  basis.) 

The  logistics  of  developing  the  necessary  body 
of  legal  opinion  were  formidable.  Ordinarily, 
months  could  pass  before  a  court  decision  in  one 
state  might  be  available  in  bound  records  so  that 
others  could  read  it.  Sometimes,  a  case  might 
not  be  published  or  courts  in  one  state  not  get 
copies  of  others'  opinions.  Yet,  after  the  first  reap- 
portionment decision,  state  court  opinions  were 
being  handed  down  almost  weekly. 

The  National  Municipal  League  obtained,  re- 
produced, and  published  opinions  on  all  cases 
and  distributed  them  rapidly  to  litigants  and  de- 
fendants alike.  The  league  learned  of  new  cases 
through  contacts  it  had  in  each  state— universi- 
ties, citizen  groups,  and  lawyers.  It  wrote  to 
court  clerks  in  all  states  in  which  decisions  were 
pending. 

Each  opinion  had  to  be  duplicated  on  a  special 
machine,  since  only  an  exact  reproduction  could 
be  used  as  court  evidence.  As  soon  as  there  were 
enough  cases,  the  league  bound  and  published 
them.  For  a  while,  during  the  feverish  period  of 
1962-65,  the  league  each  month  brought  out  a 
100-  to  200-page  volume,  Court  Decisions  on 
Legislative  Apportionment.  Its  availability  was 
announced  to  a  mailing  list  of  1,000,  which  in- 
cluded Federal  judges,  state  attorneys  general 
and  legislators,  interested  lawyers,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  state  research  bureaus,  and 
civic  organizations  such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Today,  there  are  thirty-two  volumes  total- 
ing 6,122  pages. 


Within  two  years,  the  legislatures  of  forty-one 
states  had  been  brought  into  court,  and  litigants 
from  six  states  had  a  case  ready  to  present  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  "one-man,  one-vote" 
ruling.  The  decision,  handed  down  in  Reynolds 
vs.  Sims,  June  15,  1964,  declared  that  "both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  state  legislature  must  be 
apportioned  on  a  population  basis,"  that  "legis- 
lators represent  people,  not  trees  or  acres." 

The  decision  triggered  a  wave  of  court-en- 
forced reapportionment,  and  within  a  few  years 
every  state  had  made  substantial  moves  toward 
conforming  with  the  ruling. 

Under  a  new  five-year  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  made  in  1965,  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  commissioned  universities  or  gov- 
ernmental research  bureaus  to  make  studies  of 
the  specific  impact  of  the  new  fair  districting 
in  ten  states.*  The  analyses— which  have  had 
the  side  effect  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
academic  community  in  the  problems  of  state 
government— deal  with  changes  in  political  lead- 
ership; shifts  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
influence;  patterns  of  legislation  adopted;  ac- 
tions to  improve  state  constitutions;  and  fiscal 
effects.  One  early  conclusion  from  a  staff  study 
is  that,  on  the  whole,  reapportionment  had  come 
too  late  to  swing  the  state  balance  to  the  cities 
as  had  been  anticipated;  instead,  in  the  mid- 
1960s,  suburbia  was  taking  over. 

A  timely  product  of  the  project  is  Fair  and 
Equal  Districts:  A  Hoiv-to-Do-It  Manual  on 
Computer  Use.  Published  by  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  in  1970,  it  is  designed  to  help 
state  legislatures  carry  out  an  historic  assign- 
ment: the  first  decennial  redistricting  to  be  based 
on  population  in  both  legislative  houses  and  car- 
ried out  simultaneously  in  all  the  states.  Most 
states  are  expected  to  use  computers,  and  the 
manual  shows  how  to  come  up  with  an  impartial 
set  of  districts.  Delaware's  State  Legislature 
already  has  used  the  system  set  forth  in  the 
manual  in  order  to  break  a  deadlock  over  re- 
districting. 

*  See  page  46  for  a  list  of  these  studies  and  other  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Municipal  League. 
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Strengthening  the  Legislatures 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  ILLINOIS  LEGISLATURE  in 
1966-67  were  typical  of  many  such  bodies: 
quite  a  few  of  its  members,  who  serve  part  time, 
felt  frustrated  and  even  angry.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  the  duties  of  considering  a 
$5  billion  budget  and  more  than  4,000  bills— all 
during  a  three-day  week,  six-month  session  that 
convened  every  other  year  and  with  only  their 
desks  on  the  Assembly  floor  for  offices.  As  in 
most  states,  the  dimensions  of  the  legislator's  job 
had  grown  enormously,  while  the  means  to  per- 
form it  had  changed  little. 

"It's  ridiculous  to  conduct  business  with  no 
office,  no  administrative  assistant,  no  staff,  no 


secretary,  nothing,"  a  veteran  Illinois  legislator 
observed.  To  dictate  a  letter,  a  representative  had 
to  line  up  for  his  turn  at  the  stenographic  pool. 
Most  took  their  work  home  to  their  own  offices  at 
week's  end.  The  most  accessible  place  to  see  a 
constituent  or  lobbyist  was  along  the  railing  that 
circles  the  great  rotunda  below  the  State  House 
dome— or  later  at  a  bar. 

By  midsession,  the  stack  of  current  proposed 
laws  on  each  representative's  desk  had  grown  so 
high  that  he  could  not  easily  see  over  it  to  the 
Speaker's  rostrum.  Most  legislators  didn't  pre- 
tend to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  business.  Time 
was  against  them. 
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With  ten  days  remaining  in  the  1961  session  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  more  than  1600  bills  awaited  action. 


''Fully  75  per  cent  of  my  votes  are  unintelli- 
gent," one  young  legislator  admitted,  "because  I 
don't  know  what  a  bill  is  about.  It's  impossible  to 
read  all  of  them.  I  have  to  rely  on  the  sponsor  or 
a  colleague  I  can  trust."  Lacking  staff  for  re- 
search and  adequate  meeting  rooms  for  hear- 
ings, many  committee  members  have  had  to  rely 
on  lobbyists'  information. 

In  1970,  fourteen  legislatures  were  limited 
to  sessions  every  other  year,  although  several 
handled  billion-dollar  budgets— and  seven  of 
those  fourteen  were  limited  to  sixty-day  sessions. 
Most  state  legislators  received  annual  salaries 
considerably  lower  than  Illinois'  $17,500*  or 
California's  $19,200;  in  1970,  the  national  me- 
dian was  $10,888  compared  to  Congress' 
$42,500. 

Although  lawmakers  may  fear  criticism  when 
they  try  to  raise  their  salaries,  add  staff,  or  other- 
wise improve  legislative  conditions,  they  also 
have  become  acutely  sensitive  to  the  bad  image 
some  of  their  working  arrangements  convey. 
"Somebody  looking  down  from  the  gallery 
thinks  nobody  is  paying  attention."  said  one  Illi- 
nois legislator.  "Members  have  to  read  news- 
papers and  eat  lunch  at  their  desk,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  decorum.  Often  they're  just  catch- 
ing up  on  business,  reading  new  bills  during  the 
floor  reading  of  minor  ones.  But  it  looks  undigni- 
fied, because  people  don't  know  what's  going 
on. 

Charges  ranging  from  conflict  of  interest  and 
outright  corruption  to  a  "retreat  into  triviality" 
and  "clown-like  decorum"  have  typified  press 
accounts  of  legislative  sessions.  Yet  what  state 
legislatures  do  is  serious  business.  Not  only  do 
many  now  spend  billions  of  dollars  annually: 
they  also  enact  the  majority  of  laws  affecting  citi- 
zens' everyday  lives.  The  multiplying  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  cannot  operate  without 
state  enabling  acts  and  often  matching  funds  as 
well. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  there  was  growing  aware- 
ness that  legislatures  needed  help.  A  number  of 


'  Raised  from  $12,000  in  1950. 
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efforts  by  citizen  bodies  and  government  have 
been  undertaken,  assisted  by  Ford  Foundation 
grants,  to  alter  anachronistic  conditions  that 
have  kept  legislators  from  responding  more  ef- 
fectively to  current  needs. 

Freshmen  Lawmakers 

Given  the  low  prestige,  inadequate  pay,  and 
formidable  obstacles  to  being  an  effective  legis- 
lator, it  is  not  surprising  that  state  legislatures 
have  averaged  an  annual  turnover  as  high  as  one- 
third. 

Until  recent  improvements  were  made  in  Illi- 
nois' State  House,  it  was  said  that  "It  takes  four 
months  to  learn  where  to  hang  your  hat."  But  by 
then,  the  biennial  term  is  almost  over.  "There's 
so  much  to  learn  but  there's  no  textbook  to  guide 
new  legislators,"  a  six-term  veteran  explained. 
"The  freshman  has  to  learn  by  asking  other 
members.  But  he  is  timid  and  doesn't  want  to  be 
a  nuisance.  He  doesn't  want  to  go  to  the  opposi- 
tion either,  nor  to  the  reporters  and  be  exposed 
as  ignorant."  The  confused  freshmen  also  fear 
making  procedural  mistakes.  "People  who  run 
for  office  have  a  good  idea  of  public  policy  ques- 
tions, but  the  legislator-elect  doesn't  even  know 
how  to  draft  a  bill,"  commented  Bill  Hey,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Illinois  Legislature's  research 
arm.  Since  few  freshmen  introduced  bills,  their 
constituencies  were  often  short-changed  in 
needed  local  legislation. 

A  program  to  educate  and  orient  new  legisla- 
tors and  to  overcome  their  usual  inactivity  was 
introduced  in  three  states  (Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin)  during  1966-67  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  with  the  aid  of  a 
Foundation  grant.  By  1970,  the  APSA  had  ex- 
tended the  program  to  sixteen  other  states,  and 
it  expects  another  ten  to  join  the  program  in  the 
near  future. 

Sixty -seven  ( nearly  90  per  cent )  of  the  newly 
elected  Illinois  senators  and  representatives  paid 
their  own  transportation  to  attend  a  pilot  orienta- 
tion session  in  1966,  held  at  a  semirural  univer- 
sity conference  center  one  December  weekend. 


Their  instructors  included  Assembly  leaders  and 
other  veteran  legislators,  directors  of  legislative 
research  and  technical  services,  and  experts  from 
other  states. 

The  veterans  taught  the  freshmen  the  ABCs  of 
the  legislative  process,  from  how  to  draft  a  bill 
to  the  intricacies  of  taking  it  through  committee. 
One  new  representative  commented,  "You  also 
learned  unwritten  laws,  like  the  power  of  the 
Speaker.  Some  didn't  realize  that  if  he  doesn't 
call  on  you,  you  can't  speak."  Rubbing  elbows 
with  the  leaders  at  social  hours  helped  remove 
other  barriers.  And,  in  the  educational  setting  of 
panel  discussion,  freshmen  were  not  hesistant 
about  asking  questions  that  might  reveal  their 
ignorance. 

The  participants  agreed  unanimously  that  the 
program  should  be  repeated.  The  Illinois  Legis- 
lature appropriated  $5,000  for  such  a  conference 
for  1969  freshmen  legislators  and  authorized  a 
conference  every  two  years.* 

State  House  and  Campus 

A  noted  California  state  legislator  once  ob- 
served that  the  closest  most  social  scientists  ever 
got  to  the  State  Capitol  in  Sacramento  was  fly- 
ing over  it  at  30,000  feet  on  their  way  to  consult 
with  national  decision-makers  in  Washington. 
But  a  new  generation  of  academics  no  longer 
considers  state  capitols  "Dullsville." 

Academic  interest  in  state  government  has 
been  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  work  of  more  pro- 
gram-minded legislative  leaders  such  as  W.  Rus- 
sell Arrington  of  Illinois,  Jesse  Unruh  of  Cali- 
fornia, Marvin  Mandel  of  Maryland,*"'  and 
Charles  Kurfus  of  Ohio. 

There  also  has  been  a  shift  from  what  has  been 
called  a  "worship  of  the  executive."  "I'm  not 
against  a  strong  governor,  but  it's  healthy  if  the 
legislature  is  competing  with  him  for  ideas," 


*  In  another  Foundation-supported  program,  APSA  has 
conducted  similar  seminars  for  freshmen  U.S.  Congress- 
men, with  bipartisan  cooperation.  See  Skills,  Scholarship, 
and  the  Public  Service  (New  York:  Ford  Foundation, 
1966)  p.  8. 
**  He  became  governor  in  1969. 
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says  Professor  Samuel  Gove,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Dr.  Gove  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
political  scientists  whom  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  engaged  in  three  pilot 
states  in  a  Foundation-supported  project  to  fos- 
ter working  relations  between  campuses  and 
state  houses. 

Illustrative  of  the  project's  output  is  a  highly 
readable  200-page  manual,  co-authored  by  Gove 
and  former  legislative  staff  intern  Richard  J. 
Carlson,  titled  An  Introduction  to  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly."  It  covers  the  essentials 
of  the  legislative  process,  including  such  touchy 
issues  as  conflict  of  interest,  pressure  groups, 
and  the  many  informal  but  crucial  customs  and 
procedures  that  Gove  calls  "the  real  world." 

While  the  Gove  and  Carlson  book  was  written 
for  new  legislators,  university  students  also  are 
using  it.  "Most  texts  tend  to  be  dry  and  legal- 
istic, dealing  only  with  the  formal  structure  of 
state  government,"  says  Gove.  "You  can  know 
the  law  but  not  how  it  actually  works,  unless 
you've  been  involved."  Each  state  in  the  project 
has  produced,  or  will  produce,  a  similar  hand- 
book for  new  legislators. 

The  lack  of  realistic  teaching  materials  relat- 
ing to  state  government,  which  is  due  in  part  to 
the  past  inactivity  of  political  scientists,  results 
in  turn  in  limited  student  interest.  Working  to 
break  this  circle  of  disinterest  is  the  Eagleton 
Institute  of  Politics  at  Rutgers  University. 
Directed  by  Donald  Herzberg,  the  institute  is 
one  of  the  few  graduate  schools  of  public  affairs 
specifically  oriented  to  state  politics.  With  Foun- 
dation support,  it  has  commissioned  faculty 
members  in  eight  states  to  prepare  case  studies 
for  college  and  graduate  schools  on  the  impact 
of  reforms  and  innovations  on  state  legislatures. 
Subjects  include  California's  package  of  cen- 
tralized management  techniques,  the  outcome  in 
Ohio  of  switching  from  multi-member  to  single- 
member  legislative  districts,  and  the  impact  of  re- 
apportionment on  educational  policy  in  Florida. 

Under  a  new  grant  from  the  Foundation,  the 

*  For  this  and  other  titles  available  from  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  see  page  45. 


institute,  in  1971,  began  a  two-year  assistance 
project  for  six  state  legislatures:  Delaware, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  An  advisory  board  of  legislators 
selects  colleagues  to  attend  Eagleton  training 
conferences  and  workshops,  which  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  methods  of  evaluating  govern- 
ment programs,  data  sources  on  particular 
issues,  and  effective  approaches  to  Federal  fund- 
ing and  technical  assistance.  Between  meetings, 
the  Eagleton  staff  and  graduate  students  will 
provide  information  to  the  legislators  and,  if 
necessary,  research  on  particular  problems.  At 
the  same  time,  the  institute  is  working  with  legis- 
lative appropriation  committees  and  fiscal  staffs 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut  to  devise  methods  to 
improve  the  way  state  legislatures  review  bud- 
gets and  evaluate  programs. 

Citizen  Awareness 

Despite  the  lure  of  swimming  and  sunning  in 
80-degree  weather,  seventy  men  and  women 
stayed  conscientiously  at  conference  tables  over 
a  four-day  weekend  in  April,  1967,  at  scenic 
Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  gateway  to  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  to  discuss  their  state  legisla- 
tures' needs. 

The  participants  were  citizens  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky— business  and  civic  leaders,  pub- 
lishers, farmers,  and  housewives,  as  well  as  some 
legislators  and  government  leaders.  The  agenda 
they  tackled  included  such  items  as: 

—"Should  the  limits  in  the  state  constitution 
on  legislative  powers  be  removed? 

—"What  is  an  adequate  salary  to  attract  good 
men  and  women  to  public  office? 

—"Do  the  states  need  legislators  who  are  able 
to  devote  most  of  their  time,  year-round,  to  the 
job? 

—"Is  there  a  real  problem  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest?" 

In  evening  sessions,  participants  heard  ex- 
perts from  other  states.  The  meeting  ended  in 
a  plenary  session  in  which  a  draft  policy  state- 
ment on   proposed  improvements  for  the  two 
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West  Virginia  University  graduate  students  serve  as  interns 
in  an  APSA  program  aimed  at  stimulating  teaching  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  state  and  local  government. 
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states  was  discussed,  amended,  and  then  ap- 
proved for  public  release. 

The  Gatlinburg  group's  concern  was  new  hut 
not  unique.  Across  the  country,  citizen  interest  and 
activity  in  upgrading  laggard  legislatures  have 
been  developing  into  the  dimensions  of  a  na- 
tional movement.  Chief  among  the  organizations 
stimulating  this  movement  are  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  the  Citizens'  Conference 
on  State  Legislatures,  both  of  which  have  been 
assisted  by  the  Foundation. 

Citizens  and  government  leaders  from  forty- 
two  states  have  gathered  at  fourteen  regional 
and  state  conferences  similar  to  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  meeting.  These  were  launched  in  1965 
at  a  national  meeting  convened  by  the  American 
Assembly,  an  affiliate  of  Columbia  University. 

The  assembly  aims  to  stimulate  informed  dia- 
logues on  important  public  questions  through 
carefully  prepared,  nonpartisan  national  and  re- 
gional "meetings-in-depth,"  which  are  accom- 
panied by  specially  prepared  background  pub- 
lications and  result  in  policy  statements.  The 
assembly  program  of  meetings  on  "State  Legis- 
latures in  American  Politics"  is  part  of  the 
National  Municipal  League's  State  Legislatures 
Project,  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  background  volume"  used  in  these  meet- 
ings was  prepared  under  the  editorship  of  Alex- 
ander Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity and  an  authority  on  state  government.  For 
each  regional  gathering,  experts  at  local  univer- 
sities prepare  background  materials  on  the  par- 
ticular state  legislatures  under  consideration  as 
well  as  a  local  action  agenda. 

"The  American  Assembly  stimulated  broad- 
based  discussion  of  state  legislatures  and  raised 
them  to  a  level  of  national  significance  as  no 
other  technique  could,"  according  to  William  N. 
Cassella,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.** 

Soon  after  the  Gatlinburg  conference,  Tennes- 
see's Legislature  formed  a  joint  committee  to 
improve  legislative  services;  its  Senate  also  re- 
duced the  number  of  committees  from  sixteen 
to  six  while  the  House  began  working  on  a  simi- 


lar reform.  Both  began  to  strengthen  staffs.  The 
big  push  the  legislators  apparently  needed  came 
from  hearing  the  then-Speaker  of  the  California 
Assembly,  Unruh,  describe  the  strong  staffs  of 
that  state's  legislative  committees. 

Citizen  Action 

Though  many  various  national  organizations 
are  similarly  concerned  with  legislative  improve- 
ment, the  Citizens'  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures is  the  only  one  devoted  to  that  goal  alone. 

Started  in  1965  by  business,  labor,  and  civic 
leaders,  including  former  state  legislators,  the 
conference  was  inspired  by  the  experience  of 
a  bipartisan  California  commission  that  created 
a  climate  for  impressive  improvements  in  the 
staffs,  facilities,  and  salaries  of  the  legislature. 
The  national  organization  was  established  with 
an  initial  grant  from  Carnegie  Corporation,  as- 
sisted by  later  contributions  from  business  and 
labor,  and  funded  for  five  years  with  a  $750,000 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  Says  John 
Anderson,  Jr.,  former  governor  of  Kansas  and 
head  of  the  conference,  "We  don't  seek  a  mass 
movement,  but  sound  informed  citizen  support 
to  help  legislatures  get  the  tools  they  need  to  do 
their  work.  For  example,  a  lot  of  business  people 
have  no  idea  that  legislators  have  no  office  space, 
no  stenographic  or  research  help.  When  they 
hear  about  it,  they  say,  'Let's  do  something.' ' 

The  conference  has  provided  direct  consulta- 
tion to  numerous  legislative  committees  and 
citizen-legislature  commissions  in   twenty-three 


*  Alexander  Heard,  ed..  State  Legislatures  in  American 
Politics  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1966). 
*  *  Some  four  years  later,  the  assembly  focused  attention  on 
substantive  needs  facing  the  states  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
spond better  to  urban  needs.  Assisted  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  1969  Assembly  was 
sponsored  by  the  Citizens'  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures, the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Urban  America,  Inc., 
and  the  Urban  Coalition.  That  assembly,  "The  States  and 
the  Urban  Crisis,"  brought  together  leading  city  and  state 
officials.  Among  their  major  recommendations  were  state- 
wide financing  of  public  education,  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  provision  of  decent  housing,  and  enactment 
by  all  states  of  a  graduated  income  tax.  The  report  on  this 
assembly  already  has  had  a  circulation  of  183,000,  and 
eleven  regional  assemblies  are  being  held.  The  background 
papers,  The  States  and  the  Urban  Crisis,  edited  by  Alan  K. 
Campbell,  are  in  their  third  printing. 
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states.  It  also  compiles  and  sends  out  state-by- 
state  data,  reports  of  local  legislative  improve- 
ments, and  news  of  state  commissions.  Occa- 
sionally, it  provides  direct  financial  assistance  to 
a  state  commission.  The  conference  also  works 
closely  with  other  national  groups  on  such  efforts 
as  tours  of  legislatures,  conferences  held  before 
legislative  sessions,  and  annual  seminars  for 
legislative  leaders. 

In  1971,  the  conference  published  the  first  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  decision-making  capabili- 
ties of  all  fifty  state  legislatures."  The  fourteen- 
month  study  was  based  not  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  legislatures  but  on  their  structures 
and  procedures—the  length  of  sessions,  the  de- 
gree of  staff  assistance  to  legislators,  and  whether 
they  had  annual  or  less  frequent  sessions,  pub- 
lished rules  of  committee  procedures,  clearly 
outlined  jurisdictions,  and  regular  roll  call  votes. 

Each  legislature  was  ranked  against  the  others 
on  the  basis  of  various  criteria.  Thus  while  New 
York  ranked  second  among  the  fifty  on  an  over- 
all basis,  it  ranked  eighth  on  "independence" 
and  thirteenth  on  "accountability."  "Indepen- 
dence" was  a  measure  of  freedom  from  control 
by  lobbyists  or  by  the  governor.  "Accountabil- 
ity" referred  to  the  clarity  of  forms  and  pro- 
cedures, the  openness  of  selection  of  leaders, 
number  of  secret  meetings,  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  public  has  access  to  full  information 
on  actions  and  procedures. 

Reaction  to  the  report  was  defensive  among 
some  legislators  in  states  that  received  low  rank- 
ings, but  the  predominant  mood  was  that  it  pointed 
the  way  to  needed  improvement.  The  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser,  a  leading  newspaper  in  Alabama, 
the  state  that  received  the  lowest  over-all  rat- 
ing, said:  "While  a  number  of  legislators  have 
sounded  off  about  the  report,  there  are  many 
others  who  know  that  the  report's  criticisms  of 
the  Alabama  legislative  system  are  particularly 
cogent."  The  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Massachusetts,  which 
was  ranked  twenty-ninth,  jointly  endorsed  the 

*  John   Burns,    The  Sometime    Governments    (New  York: 
Bantam  Books,  1971). 


report  and  called  for  even  more  advanced  and 
sophisticated  studies. 

Maryland's  experience  illustrates  the  field- 
work  of  the  conference,  the  role  of  citizen  and 
legislative  initiative,  and  the  long  road  to  reform. 

At  the  end  of  the  Maryland  Assembly's  1966 
session,  its  record  of  accomplishment  was  so  de- 
plorable that  it  stirred  a  bipartisan  improvement 
effort.  Initially,  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs' 
Issues  and  Legislation  Committee— headed  by 
George  Wills,  then  a  Johns  Hopkins  University 
public  relations  official  and  an  after-hours  can- 
didate for  a  doctorate  in  American  government 
—conducted  a  two-month  study  and  sought  guid- 
ance from  the  Citizens'  Conference.  A  confer- 
ence field  man,  an  ex-North  Carolina  legislator, 
served  as  a  consultant,  and  Republicans  and 
others  prominent  in  civic  and  business  life  were 
added  to  the  group.  Local  corporations  financed 
expenses. 

The  Maryland  citizens'  commission  held  eight- 
een public  hearings.  Leading  figures  in  and  out 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  a  number  of  improvements. 
Coverage  by  principal  newspapers  was  full  and 
unusually  sympathetic.  Ideas  from  other  states, 
such  as  California's  system  of  a  joint  budget 
committee,  were  adapted  into  the  commission's 
fifty-eight-page  final  report. 

"Many  citizens'  ideas  are  too  theoretical,"  ob- 
served Marvin  Mandel,  then  Speaker  of  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly,  voicing  a  common 
criticism  by  legislative  leaders.  "Our  citizens 
committee  got  together  with  the  elected  leader- 
ship on  practical  problems." 

The  combination  of  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  legal  requirement  for  reappor- 
tionment soon  brought  some  results:  The  Legis- 
lative Council  set  up  a  year-round,  staffed  bud- 
get committee:  the  number  of  committees  was 
sharply  reduced;  money  was  appropriated  for 
administrative  help  between  sessions;  and  bills 
were  introduced  to  lengthen  the  session  and  in- 
crease salaries.  Other  commission  recommenda- 
tions required  voter  action  and  constitutional 
revision.  These  were  passed  on  to  and  adopted 
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by  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Convention, 
which  met  in  the  summer  of  1967.  The  revised 
constitution  was  defeated  when  it  was  presented 
to  the  voters  in  an  election  the  following  spring, 
but  both  legislative  and  commission  efforts  were 
bent  on  salvaging  various  recommendations. 
Thus  in  the  November,  1970  elections,  while 
some  proposals  were  again  defeated,  others  (in- 
cluding the  granting  of  home  rule  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  I  were 
approved.  Some  of  the  proposals  turned  down 
(e.g.  court  changes)  are  being  implemented  by 
executive  process  for  county-by-county  adoption. 


Legislatures  and  Media 


The  executive  director  of  the  Citizens'  Con- 
ference, Larry  Margolis,  a  former  California 
Assembly  staff  official,  points  out  that  because 
of  the  complexities  of  each  state  legislature, 
"legislative  improvement  does  not  follow  an 
orderly  progression  of  steps  nor  an  orderly  time- 
table." Many  crucial  reforms  cannot  be  enacted 
without  a  constitutional  revision  that  requires  a 
public  referendum.  Margolis  believes  that  most 
legislative  leaders  want  to  make  changes  but  are 
unable  to  persuade  the  mass  media  or  their  con- 
stituents of  the  need  for  modernization  and  re- 
forms. An  increasing  amount  of  the  conference's 
work,  therefore,  has  focused  in  the  past  few 
years  on  the  media  and  public  education. 

Since  September,  1967,  it  has  conducted 
twelve  three-day  regional  and  state  conferences 
that  bring  legislative  leaders,  publishers,  editors, 
and  broadcasters  together  in  order  to  engender 
better  understanding  and  fuller  reporting  of  the 
legislature. 

"The  problems  of  the  capitol  correspondents 
covering  the  legislature  are  the  same  as  the  legis- 
lature's problems  themselves,"  says  Donald 
Quinn,  the  Citizens'  Conference's  director  of 
communications  and  former  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post.  "They're  underpaid 
and  understaffed.  They  must  cover  the  gover- 
nor's office,  budgets,  committee  meetings,  and 
legislative  sessions  as  well  as  the  Friday  night 


basketball  game  at  the  high  school  and  a  two- 
car  head-on  collision  out  of  town.  They  don't 
have  time  or  space  to  concentrate.  Usually  they 
work  in  dingy  offices  without  clerical  help,  re- 
search assistance,  or  back-up  material. 

"The  legislator,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
doesn't  understand  journalists'  problems— their 
format,  their  time  limits,  and  deadlines— nor 
does  the  legislature  provide  newsmen  with  help 
in  the  way  of  written  reports  and  background  on 
legislation.  The  legislatures  feel  that  often  they 
are  unfairly  treated,  but  the  press  holds  that  they 
actually  report  what  the  legislatures  do.  What- 
ever the  causes,  the  result  at  the  public's  end  is 
an  unfavorable  image,  and,  for  the  legislatures, 
lack  of  media  and  mass  support  for  change." 

The  media-legislature  conferences  have 
brought  about  some  advances.  In  Indiana,  for 
example,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  request  of 
several  major  publishers  and  editors,  the  wire 
services,  state  press  associations,  and  broad- 
casters. The  state's  major  media  agreed  to  pool 
coverage  for  smaller  outlets  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature.  Typical  of  increased  support 
was  an  editorial  in  the  Charlotte.  North  Carolina. 
Observer  commenting  on  a  similar  conference 
for  news  media  in  the  southeastern  states:  "Good 
state  government  is  crucial  to  the  future  of  the 

country Conferences    like    this    one    impress 

upon  us  again  the  need  for  [legislative]  modern- 
ization and  improvement."  The  Florida  media, 
after  attending  that  regional  conference,  asked 
the  Citizens'  Conference  to  hold  one,  in  greater 
depth,  for  their  own  state. 

Reaching  Out 

As  the  national  discussion  of  state-Federal 
relations  intensifies,  various  other  national  or- 
ganizations, with  assistance  from  the  Founda- 
tion, have  stimulated  contact  between  state  legis- 
lative leaders  and  members  of  the  Federal  execu- 
tive branch.  Following  are  two  illustrations: 

At  a  five-day  Western  State  Legislative  Lead- 
ership Seminar  held  in  Aspen,  Colorado,  in  July, 
1970,  fifty-six  legislative  participants  from  thir- 
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teen  states  were  joined  by  sixteen  national  and 
regional  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Most  HEW  represen- 
tatives were  policy-level  executives,  and  the 
group  included  Under  Secretary  John  G.  Vene- 
man.  The  seminar,  organized  by  the  Citizens' 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures,  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders,  and  the 
Eagleton  Institute,  had  two  major  aims— to  in- 
form the  state  representatives  of  programs  that 
needed  state  matching  appropriations  to  get 
Federal  aid  and  to  air  mutual  problems  that 
often  have  kept  Federal  officials  and  lawmakers 
at  loggerheads.  Indicating  the  significance  of 
such  meetings  was  the  observation  by  the  speaker 
of  the  legislature  of  one  large  state  that  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  legislation  of  his  state  involves 
HEW  at  some  point  or  another,  yet  the  seminar 
was  the  first  occasion  he  had  had  to  see  and  talk 
with  an  HEW  official. 

The  1966  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislators  was  a  marked  departure 
from  previous  gatherings  in  that  the  three-day 
meeting  in  Washington  was  devoted  entirely  to 
one  subject,  education.  It  was  run  jointly  with 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Support  of  the 
Public  Schools. 

Education  is  the  nation's  largest  growth  "in- 
dustry," and  state  legislators  make  the  major 
decisions  about  education.  Yet  most  legislators 
lack  a  specific  background  in  education,  and  the 
national  school  group  sought  to  familiarize  them 


with  the  issues  and  new  means  for  long-range 
educational  planning. 

Lawmakers  from  forty-eight  states  met  for  the 
first  time  with  appropriate  authorities  in  and  out 
of  government.  At  workshops  and  in  general 
sessions,  the  231  legislators  were  confronted 
with  blunt  talk  about  such  issues  as  the  negative 
effect  of  state  aid  formulas  on  education  in  cities 
and  statistics  about  their  role  in  and  responsi- 
bility for  educational  policy.  They  also  discussed 
such  new  tools  as  program-planning-budgeting. 

Many  of  the  discussions  were  frankly  politi- 
cal, destroying,  as  the  committee's  newsletter 
commented,  "beyond  any  shadow  of  reasonable 
doubt  any  lingering  notions  that... education  is 
somehow  not  the  politicians'  business,  and  poli- 
tics is  not  for  the  educators." 

A  major  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  strength- 
ened, continuing  base  of  cooperation  between 
the  National  Committee  and  legislators.  In  many 
states,  committee  members  followed  up  and  dis- 
cussed local  strategies  with  legislators.  Eighty- 
eight  legislators  became  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; others  asked  to  be  on  its  mailing  list. 

"It  helped  us  focus  on  the  state  as  an  area 
where  we  wanted  to  place  our  energies,"  stated 
Gerald  J.  Stroufe,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  group  added  a  full-time 
staff  member  to  work  in  the  states  and  provide 
legislators  with  material  on  educational  plan- 
ning and  since  has  developed  special  reports  and 
a  newsletter  on  what  states  are  doing. 
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America  had  created  a  form  of  polity  the  world  has 

never  seen  before,  in  producing  the  manacled  state — 

the  state  that  puts  a  straight-jacket  and  handcuffs  upon 

government.  And  this  at  a  time  ivhere  there  is  an  imperative 

social  demand  for  extending  the  sphere  of  government  and 

increasing  its  activities. 

—Henry  Jones  Ford  Address  to  the 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  1908 


Constitutional  Reform 


STATE  CONSTITUTIONS  are  the  most  intractable 
of  all  factors  in  the  performance  of  state 
government.  Few  people  can  wade  through, 
much  less  understand,  their  state's  basic  docu- 
ment, but  the  usual  public  presumption  is  against 
making  changes  in  it.  Yet  revision  is  crucial  be- 
cause constitutions  may  limit  fiscal  powers  and 
basic  law-making  ability  as  well  as  set  legislative 
sessions  and  salaries. 

"Constitutions  should  be  simple  and  give  free- 
dom to  the  lawmaker  to  respond  to  the  public's 
needs.  Instead,  they  have  grown  into  massive 
documents  of  irrelevancies,  doing  by  constitu- 


tion what  should  be  done  legislatively,"  notes 
William  N.  Cassella,  Jr.,  of  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League.  "Something  isn't  sacred  just  be- 
cause it's  in  the  constitution.  Often  it's  just  the 

product  of  special  interest  pressures But  we've 

put  a  halo  around  it,  and  people  are  afraid  to 
remove  it.  American  citizens  prefer  to  have  gov- 
ernment restricted— except  on  things  they  want. 
Usually  it  takes  a  crisis  to  gain  revision." 

Many  state  constitutions  have  a  spurious  ap- 
pearance of  democracy,  requiring  unnecessary 
and  often  crippling  public  referenda  on  both 
highly  technical  as  well  as  inconsequential  mat- 
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ters.  Until  1968,  Florida's  Constitution,  for  ex- 
ample, required  a  public  vote  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  size  of  the  state  flag  could 
be  changed.  The  effect  is  to  constrain  severely 
the  ability  of  the  state  governments  to  act,  par- 
ticularly the  elected  legislatures  but  also  coun- 
ties and  other  local  units  of  government. 

John  Bebout,  recently  retired  director  of  the 
Urban  Studies  Center  at  Rutgers  University  and 
one  of  the  handful  of  scholars  in  the  country  who 
qualifies  as  an  expert  on  state  constitutions,  holds 
that  "the  basic  defect  in  our  state  constitutions 
is  that  they  were  conceived  in  fear  and  not  in 
confidence." 

Bebout  and  other  scholars,  working  under  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  National 
Municipal  League,  prepared  a  series  of  guides 
on  the  nature,  significance,  and  shortcomings  of 
state  constitutions  as  well  as  means  to  revise 
them  effectively."  A  concurrent  grant  was  made 
to  Columbia  University's  Legislative  Research 
Drafting  Fund**  to  undertake  technical  studies 
of  state  constitutional  matters. 

Some  of  the  best— and  simplest— state  consti- 
tutions were  written  early  in  American  history, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Federal  constitution. 
Most,  however,  are  in  marked  and  unfavorable 
contrast  to  that  short,  classic  document  of  5,500 
words  that  has  governed  the  United  States  for 
nearly  200  years  with  only  twenty-five  amend- 
ments. 

Excessive  detail,  amendment,  and  irrelevant 
provisions  are  common  causes  of  long  and  unduly 
restrictive  constitutions.  Many  of  the  inhibit- 
ing details  were  written  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  as  a  reaction  first  against  excessive 
bonding  for  internal  improvements  by  a  num- 
ber of  legislatures  and  then,  after  the  Civil  War, 
against  widespread  legislative  corruption.  Some 
of  the  hobbling  provisions  are  of  fairly  recent 
vintage. 


*  See  page  46. 
**The  fund  is  a  university  institute  with  close  ties  to 
Columbia  Law  School.  It  helps  train  lawyers  and  persons 
interested  in  government  in  the  art  of  legislative  drafting 
and  advises  on  state  constitutions  and  the  drafting  of  codes 
on  housing,  health,  and  air  pollution. 


But  constitutional  revision  requires  legisla- 
tive action,  and  for  many  years  legislators,  iron- 
ically, opposed  taking  steps  that  would  remove 
the  constitutional  limitations  on  their  authority. 
They  feared  that  any  changes  would  lead  also  to 
reapportionment  and,  thus,  to  the  elimination  of 
their  seats  or  a  reduction  of  their  individual 
power. 

When,  in  the  mid-1950s,  signs  of  a  resurgence 
of  interest  in  the  states  appeared,  authorities 
recognized  that  the  states  needed  help  if  they 
were  to  untangle  their  complex  and  archaic  con- 
stitutions. Even  basic  reference  and  informa- 
tional materials  to  guide  revision  were  lacking, 
a  fact  reported  by  consultants  then  drafting  the 
new  Alaska  Constitution. 

The  National  Municipal  League  commissioned 
various  experts,  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor John  Wheeler,  Jr.,  political  scientist  and 
dean  at  Hollins  College,  to  prepare  the  series  of 
guides  to  fill  the  information  gap.  The  resulting 
booklets  cover,  in  layman's  language,  each  phase 
of  constitutional  revision,  from  general  back- 
ground on  "the  shape  of  the  document"  to  a 
manual  on  how  to  hold  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

The  best  seller  of  the  series  is  the  sixth  revised 
edition  of  the  league's  Model  State  Constitution, 
now  in  its  third  printing.  Its  purpose  is  to  re- 
duce the  cluttered  state  instruments  into  short, 
generalized,  flexible  documents  of  fundamental 
law. 

In  over  half  the  states,  constitutional  revision 
of  varying  kinds  is  under  way  or  under  study  or 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  past  few  years.  All 
these  states  have  used  the  Model  State  Constitu- 
tion and  other  league  materials.  Advance  citi- 
zen interest  in  states  considering  holding  con- 
stitutional conventions  brings  forth  a  flood  of 
orders  from  public  officials,  civic  leaders,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  public  libraries,  women's 
organizations,  political  science  teachers,  and 
students. 

Professor  Frank  Grad  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Drafting  Fund,  who  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  technical  drafting  and  legal  research 
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of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Model  State  Constitu- 
tion, says  it  exerts  a  strong  influence  at  every 
constitutional  convention.  At  Michigan's  1961- 
62  convention,  it  was  credited  with  persuading 
one  committee  to  condense  the  constitution's 
section  on  elections  by  one-half  and  to  shorten 
the  ballot  by  eliminating  four  officials  from  elec- 
tive choice. 

Since  these  conventions  occur  so  seldom,  their 
research  and  drafting  staffs  rely  heavily  on  the 
league's  manual  on  how  to  conduct  sessions  and 
on  materials  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Draft- 
ing Research  Fund. 

In  contrast  to  the  league's  concise  booklets, 
the  fund's  Index  Digest  of  State  Constitutions"  is 
1,132  pages  thick.  Its  $75  price  reflects  produc- 
tion and  distribution  cost,  not  the  editorial  work; 
prepared  commercially,  it  would  have  been  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  Every  convention  buys  sev- 
eral copies  of  this  basic  research  tool  for  its  staff 
because  constitution  drafters  usually  want  to 
know  what  other  states  are  doing.  To  learn,  for 
instance,  the  differing  qualifications  for  state 
legislators,  it  used  to  be  necessary  to  send  away 
for,  and  then  pore  through,  amended  editions  of 
fifty  different  constitutions.  The  Index  Digest 
compiles  all  such  comparative  material  in  one 
volume.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
A.  Edwards,  the  work  digests  and  indexes  the 
major  provisions  in  each  state's  constitution.  A 
separate  4,000-page  loose-leaf  compilation  of 
all  fifty  constitutions  makes  it  possible  to  check 
actual  language.** 


*  Richard  A.  Edwards.  Index  Digest  of  State  Constitutions 
(New  York:  Legislative  Drafting  Fund,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity) . 

**  Another  contribution  to  state  constitutional  reform  came 
from  a  Foundation-supported  project  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  an  agency  financed  by  the  fifty  states  to  pro- 
vide research  and  other  services  for  conferences  of  governors 
and  other  state  officers.  The  council  commissioned  two 
political  scientists,  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Bone  of  the  University  of 
Washington  and  Dr.  George  A.  Condon  of  Washington 
State  University,  to  prepare  model  state  constitutional  pro- 
visions to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  executive  branch. 
Their  report  I  Report  to  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
by  the  Study  Committee  on  Constitutional  Revision  in  Gen- 
eral Government  Organization,  July  1968)  is  credited  with 
having  influenced  constitutional  changes  on  the  executive 
in  several  states. 
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I  AM  NOT  AN  ADVOCATE  FOB-  FREQUENT 
CHANCES Tn  LAWS  AND  CONSTITUTIONS. 
BUT  LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  MUSTCO 
HAND  IN   HAND  WITH  THE    PROCRESS 
OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND.  AS  THAT  BECOMES 
MORE  DEVELOPED.  MORE  ENLIGHTENED. 
AS  NEW  DISCOVERIES  ARE  MADE.  NEW 
TRUTHS  DISCOVERED  AND  MANNERS  AND 
OPINIONS  CHANCE. WITH  THE  CHANCE 
OF  CIRCUMSTANCES.  INSTITUTIONS 
MUST  ADVANCE    MSO  TO  KEEP  PACE 
WITH  THE  TIMES.  ^  F   MIGHT  AS  WELL 
REQUIRE  A  MAN  TO  WEAR  STILl   THE 
COAT  WHICH  FITTED  HIM  WHEN  A  BOY 
AS  CIVILIZED  SOCIETY  TO   REMAIN 
EVER  UNDER  THE  RLCIMEN  OF  THEIR 
lURB'.ROl'S  ANCESTORS. 
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New  Leadership  From  the  States 


DURING  THE  PROGRESSIVE  ERA,  when  the 
states  led  the  nation  with  innovative  social 
legislation,  Justice  Cardozo  could  rightly  call 
them  the  country's  "laboratory"  of  new  ideas. 
Later,  widespread  state  opposition  to  civil-rights 
legislation,  delays  on  court-ordered  reapportion- 
ment, and  unresponsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
cities  gave  the  states  a  conservative  character. 
They  became  a  heavy  drag  on  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. Today,  liberals  and  conservatives  alike  are 
coming  to  believe  that  the  states  must  become 
more  active  partners  but  that  traditional  assump- 
tions and  many  current  prescriptions  must  be 
examined. 

In  1965-66,  under  grants  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  Carnegie  Corporation,  a  wide-rang- 
ing, action-oriented  study  sought  some  useful 
new  approaches  for  the  states.  The  study  was 


directed  by  Terry  Sanford,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted four  years  as  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  innovation.* 
Working  from  offices  on  the  Duke  University 
campus  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  Sanford  and 
his  three-man  staff— a  journalist,  a  political  scien- 
tist, and  a  lawyer— conducted  an  inquiry  that 
took  them  into  more  than  forty  states. 

In  each  capital,  they  interviewed  the  governor 
and  his  staff,  state  legislators  and  administrators, 
and  newspaper  men.  Also  a  series  of  conferences 
was  held  in  Durham  with  political  scientists  and 
public  administrators  specializing  in  state  gov- 
ernment, reporters  and  editors  who  had  covered 
state  government,  planners,  and  former  gover- 
nors. Questionnaires  sent  to  incumbent  gover- 

*  Mr.   Sanford  became  president  of   Duke  University  in 
1969. 
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nors  brought  in  statistical  inforrnation  about  a 
dozen  different  functions. 

Certain  common  weaknesses  of  state  govern- 
ments emerged,  according  to  Sanford: 

—The  chief  executive  of  the  state,  unlike  that 
of  the  Federal  government,  lacked  the  authority 
to  do  his  job. 

—State  governments  lacked  continuity.  Gov- 
ernors were  too  restricted  constitutionally  in 
length  of  service;  there  was  no  planning  process 
—"no  mechanism  for  projecting  state  activities 
beyond  tomorrow."* 

—The  states  were  not  so  much  underfinanced 
as  lacking  in  a  tax  philosophy. 

—Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  lacked  coor- 
dination in  and  by  the  states. 

—States  lacked  a  concern  for  urban  problems. 

In  his  published  report**  on  the  study,  Storm 
Over  the  States,  Sanford  concluded:  "If  the 
states  do  have  a  role  important  to  the  future  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  they  do, 
then  the  challenge  to  the  state  leaders  is  to  shape 
a  new  character  by  which  action  and  results  will 
establish  a  new  reputation."  The  study  suggested 
specific  ways  to  help  states  respond  and  inno- 
vate, seek  a  "capacity  to  act"  in  order  to  balance 
the  national  government,  and  develop  the  "cre- 
ative tension"  he  believes  essential  to  federalism. 

While  Sanford  states,  "I  think  the  governor  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  thing,"  and  Storm  Over  the 
States  was  intended  to  be  a  book  about  the 
"strong  governor,"  the  author  also  makes  a  plea 
for  revitalized  state  legislatures  and  a  more  re- 
sponsive bureaucracy. 

His  recommendations  ranged  from  specific 
improvements  in  tools  available  to  the  governors 
and  greater  state  responsibility  for  urban  areas 
to  steps  for  local  fiscal  reform  leading  to  Federal 
sharing  of  income  tax  revenues  with  the  states. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  termed  Storm 
Over  the  States  "a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  usefulness  of  state  governments,  an  indict- 
ment of  their  weaknesses,  and  an  exhortation  for 
further  reform." 

Recent  efforts  by  the  governors  to  transform 
the  National  Governors'  Conference,  their  major 


vehicle,  into  a  serious  and  constructive  instru- 
ment more  concerned  with  the  hard  issues  of 
government  than  with  the  political  tale-swap- 
ping, were  also  assisted  by  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Carnegie  Corporation. 

In  preparation  for  the  1967  Conference,  study 
groups  were  appointed  to  work  with  committees 
in  exploring  four  high-priority  issues:  constitu- 
tional revision  and  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion; state  and  local  revenues,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  revenue  sharing;  state- 
urban  relations;  and  state  planning.  A  governor 
chaired  each  committee,  and  the  grants  enabled 
the  committees  to  obtain  professional  staff  to  do 
research  on  these  subjects. 

That  year's  meeting  gave  the  governors  a 
thirst  for  what  substantive  staffing  could  do,  and, 
since  then,  the  Governors'  Conference  has  set 
up  its  own  Washington  office,  with  a  commit- 
ment of  $200,000  a  year  to  fund  it,  so  that  gov- 
ernors could  have  a  more  direct  voice  in  Federal 
legislation  concerning  the  states. 

Similarly,  in  the  six  New  England  states,  gov- 
ernors have  transformed  their  own  regional  con- 
ference into  something  more  than  a  promotional 
agency.  The  New  England  Economic  Research 
Foundation,  assisted  by  a  Foundation  grant,  is 
studying  ways  that  these  states  can  develop  new 
cooperative  arrangements  for  providing  better 
services  on  a  regional  basis  in  such  areas  as  wel- 
fare, police  administration,  and  public  health. 
The  project  also  has  explored  the  possibility  of 
multi-state  Federal  grants.  The  idea  is  that 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  programs  might 
be  undertaken  for  parks  and  recreation,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  six  states  had  a  single  regional  plan. 


*  Before  the  study  was  quite  completed,  Sanford  had 
begun  following  up  his  belief  in  long-range  planning  with 
a  two-year  experimental  Institute  on  State  Programming  for 
the  70s,  funded  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Headed  by 
New  Mexico's  former  governor,  Jack  Campbell,  the  insti- 
tute attempted  to  develop,  demonstrate,  and  stimulate  the 
use  by  governors  of  modern  planning  methods  for  decision- 
making. With  support  from  Carnegie  and  the  Danforth 
Foundation,  the  Sanford  study  also  launched  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  the  States,  designed  to  involve  governors 
in  education  policies.  Forty  states  had  joined  the  commis- 
sion by  1971. 

**  Terry  Sanford,  Storm  Over  the  States  (New  York: 
McGraw  Hill,  1967). 
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To  those  who  find  values  in  the  dispersion 
of  power,  decentralization  by  mild  chaos  is  infinitely 

more  desirable  than  centralization  by  order. 

The  preservation  of  mild  chaos  is  an  important  goal 

for  the  American  Federal  system. 

—Morton  Grodzins,  "The  Federal 
System,"  Goals  for  Americans  (1960) 


Other  Partners 


Counties 


DURING  THE  past  decade,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing units  of  local  government,  in  terms  of 
new  functions,  have  been  the  "urban  counties" 
—the  500  of  the  nation's  3,000  counties  that  lie 
within  metropolitan  areas.  They  also  have  be- 
come major  new  partners  in  the  Federal  system, 
as  more  and  more  Federal  aid  programs  are  de- 
signed with  counties  or  several  county  districts 
in  mind  as  recipients  of  funds. 

The  geographical  spread  and  multi-jurisdic- 
tional  coverage  of  counties  often  give  them  ex- 
ceptional potential  for  guiding  and  serving  the 


new  metropolitan  growth  expanding  out  from 
central  cities  and  older  suburbs.  But  many  of 
them  are  still  rural  holdouts  of  the  nineteenth 
century  courthouse-style  of  government  that 
earned  them  the  reputation  in  textbooks  of  "the 
Dark  Continent  of  American  politics."  Only 
forty-five  U.S.  counties  have  full-time  elected 
executives  comparable  to  mayors  or  governors. 
The  majority  also  lack  adequate  professional 
staff.  The  commissioners  who  run  many  of  these 
counties  make  their  livings  as  farmers,  clerks, 
insurance  brokers,  or  small  businessmen,  and 
their  elected  jobs  are  generally  avocations.  They 
are  representative   of  their  constituencies   but 
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lack  the  needed  technical  knowledge  as  well  as 
time  necessary  to  acquire  such  knowledge  on 
their  own  and  to  keep  up  with  the  problems 
presented  by  growth.  In  general,  state  constitu- 
tions severely  limit  the  powers  of  counties,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  them  to  realize  their  potential. 

In  recent  years,  officials  of  these  growing 
counties  have  been  able  to  turn  for  badly  needed 
technical  advice  and  guidance  to  the  Washing- 
ton-based National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACO). 

Twelve  years  ago,  NACO  was  insolvent  and 
inactive,  lacking  full-time  staff,  averaging  one 
call  a  week  for  assistance.  Since  then,  it  has 
grown  into  a  strong,  productive  service  agency 
for  the  counties  and  a  valued  "feedback"  source 
for  Federal  agencies  and  Congress  on  program 
effectiveness  and  local  needs. 

In  an  average  week,  NACO  now  receives  and 
answers  more'  than  1,000  requests.  Its  service  is 
provided  on  a  subscription  basis,  priced  accord- 
ing to  a  county's  population.  For  most  of  the 
1960s,  the  Ford  Foundation  was  a  major  source 
of  support  for  NACO's  modernization:  the  or- 
ganization now  receives  the  bulk  of  its  income 
($571,286  in  1970)  from  membership  fees  and 
government  contracts. 

County  officials  frequently  write  or  phone  for 
more  details  on  items  published  in  its  weekly 
newspaper,  as  well  as  for  special  technical  in- 
formation. Thus,  a  new  county  program  com- 
missioner from  Michigan's  St.  Clair  County,  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  was 
advised  on  how  to  set  up  a  department  of  public 
works  for  building  new  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties to  serve  the  county's  growing  population 
and  also  how  to  obtain  lower  bond  interest  rates. 
When  Los  Angeles  County  wanted  guidance  on 
how  to  add  to  its  medical  and  coroner  facilities, 
NACO  was  able  to  furnish  a  copy  of  an  eight- 
part  series  from  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
on  coroners  in  Kentucky.  When  Michigan's  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  in  session,  NACO 
backstopped  the  successful  effort  of  that  state's 
counties  to  obtain  home  rule  by  finding  out  for 
them  what  other  states  were  doing. 


For  several  years,  NACO  has  been  providing 
county  officials  with  a  unique  "one-stop"  up-to- 
date  information  service  on  some  500  different 
Federal  aid  programs  and  how  to  get  through 
the  maze  of  agencies  that  administer  them. 
NACO  also  has  close  working  relations  with  ad- 
ministrators of  Federal  programs.  "When  a 
supervisor  writes  in  and  asks  how  to  put  in  a 
sewer  line,"  Bernard  Hillenbrand,  NACO  execu- 
tive director,  notes,  "he  usually  doesn't  know 
that  four  separate  Federal  departments  have 
programs  that  might  help  him.  Interior.  Hous- 
ing and  L'rban  Development,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  each  have  parts  of  programs,  and 
each  has  different  eligibility  and  planning  re- 
quirements and  application  forms." 

It  is  a  truism  that  smog,  water  pollution,  and 
traffic  jams  do  not  respect  political  boundary 
lines.  Such  environmental  conditions— as  well  as 
land-use,  open-space  planning— have  been  major 
concerns  of  NACO.  It  provides  technical  guid- 
ance through  specially  prepared  manuals  and 
has  conducted  local  and  regional  institutes  at 
which  some  15,000  county  officials  could  learn 
from  each  other  and  Federal  officials  how  to  deal 
with  such  common  problems. 


Regional  Councils 


But  even  the  expanded  responsibilities  and 
powers  of  county  governments  are  insufficient 
to  meet  many  of  the  emerging  challenges  to  local 
governments.  The  average  metropolitan  area  now 
contains  eighty-seven  different  governmental 
units.  The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  has  more 
than  1,000,  including  seven  separate  counties, 
while  the  three-state  New  York  metropolitan  re- 
gion has  1,400,  including  fourteen  counties.  In- 
tergovernmental arrangements  are  needed  to 
enable  the  many  local  governments  within  frac- 
tionalized  metropolitan  areas— central  cities, 
towns,  counties,  and  special  districts— to  deal 
effectively  and  economically  with  their  super- 
problems. 

During  the  1950s,  the  solution  promoted  by 
political  scientists  and  local  business  leaders  for 
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this  apparent  chaos  was  "Metro"— a  supergovern- 
ment.  But  central  cities  and  suburbs  alike  fought 
attempts  to  establish  metropolitan  governments. " 
The  result  was  the  proliferation  of  special  dis- 
trict governments  that  furnished  new  local  serv- 
ices but  further  fractionalized  the  metropolis, 
diffusing  its  power  to  act.  Some  political  scien- 
tists wrote  off  metropolitan  areas  as  "intergovern- 
mental wastelands"  and  the  "burying  grounds" 
of  local  government. 

But  then,  almost  in  defiance  of  the  experts, 
local  government  officials  began  displaying  un- 
expected initiative.  During  the  1960s,  in  widely 
scattered  metropolitan  areas,  they  invented  and 
adopted  new  instruments  for  intergovernmental 
cooperation.  While  differing  in  detail  from  area 
to  area,  these  arrangements  were  sufficiently 
alike  that  they  came  to  be  known  as  Councils  of 
Governments  or,  more  familiarly,  COGs. 

The  first  of  these  voluntary  associations,  the 
Supervisors  Inter-County  Committee,  originated 
in  the  Detroit  area  in  1956  and  received  assis- 
tance from  the  Ford  Foundation.  Similar  re- 
gional councils  of  local  governments  took  shape 
in  and  around  New  York;  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area;  Salem,  Oregon;  and 
Los  Angeles;  and  today  there  are  some  250. 
Membership  composition  varies,  but  fairly  typi- 
cal is  the  Atlanta  group  of  elected  representa- 
tives from  twenty-six  municipalities  and  six 
counties.  Metropolitan  Washington's  COG  is 
unique  in  extending  official  participation  to  state 
legislators  and  members  of  Congress  from  the 
area;  it  is  also  one  of  the  first  to  have  a  popula- 
tion-weighted vote. 

Some  COGs  are  little  more  than  social  "fish 
and  chowder"  societies;  some  organized  defen- 
sively—to fight  "Metro"  government,  for  ex- 
ample. But  most  regional  councils  have  advanced 
beyond  local  fears  of  super-government. 

The  potential  of  COGs  for  metropolitan  co- 
operation and  planning  has  won  them  an  official 
place  and  functions  in  the  expanding  Federal 
system.  In  addition,  Federal  programs  that  re- 

*  Two  notable  exceptions  were  Dade  County's  Metro  and 
Nashville-Davidson  County,  Tennessee. 


quired  area-wide  planning— such  as  for  high- 
ways, health  care,  and  crime  prevention— gave 
great  impetus  to  the  formation  of  more  regional 
bodies  as  the  1960s  advanced.  The  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  made  COGs 
eligible  for  Federal  money  to  plan  regional  open 
space,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  other  area- 
wide  facilities.  A  year  later,  Congress,  in  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act,  gave  regional  councils  review  power 
over  certain  applications  for  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  from  localities  within  their  region  to  ensure 
consistency  with  the  orderly  development  of  the 
region.  Congress  has  also  voted  funds  to  pay  for 
the  staffing  of  COGs. 

In  1967,  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Governments,  helped  by  a  grant  from  the 
Foundation,  sponsored  the  first  national  confer- 
ence of  these  new  groups.  Expecting  an  atten- 
dance of  150  to  200  people,  they  instead  found 
themselves  host  to  500  representatives  from 
forty-four  states. 

Soon  after,  a  new  National  Service  to  Regional 
Councils  ( NSRC )  was  established.  The  Ford 
Foundation  provided  a  three-year  grant  for  ini- 
tial operations.  Cosponsored  and  staffed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  and  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  service  provides  COGs  with 
assistance  similar  to  that  offered  by  other  na- 
tional associations  of  elected  officials. 

By  1971,  the  NSRC  had  identified  the  exis- 
tence of  585  regional  councils  (of  which  275 
are  now  NSRC  members ) .  They  included  not 
only  COGs  but  also  regional  planning  agencies 
set  up  by  states  and  economic  development  dis- 
tricts organized  to  carry  out  Federal  Economic 
Development  Administration  programs. 

To  date,  most  COGs  are  limited  to  planning 
and  review  activities  tied  in  with  Federal  aid 
programs.  But  some  have  assumed  local  service 
functions.  A  number  provided  their  members 
with  cooperative  cost-cutting  services,  such  as 
data  collection,  police  information,  and  joint 
purchasing.  In  the  Salem,  Oregon,  area,  the  Mid- 
Willamette  Valley  Council  of  Governments  co- 
ordinates capital  improvement  programs  for  all 
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Officers  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  leading 
county  executives,  and  staff  members  met  with  President 
Nixon  in  the  fall  of  1970  to  discuss  local  needs. 
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local  governments,  including  the  area's  major 
school  district.  The  unique  Twin  Cities  Metro- 
politan Council  in  Minnesota  also  has  authority 
to  tax  and  some  development  powers,  granted 
by  state  legislation. 

A  major  aim  of  NSRC's  current  program  is  to 
focus  the  thinking  of  regional  councils  on  goals, 
local  needs,  democratic  representation,  and  the 
kinds  of  powers  they  should  have.  It  has  been 
holding  a  series  of  small  workshops  for  COG 
representatives  in  regions  across  the  country. 

"Some  COGs  are  very  quietly  saying,  'Why 
shouldn't  we  have  regional  functions  with  de- 
cision-making powers?'  "  reports  Jacques  Avent, 
one  of  NSRC's  two  field  workers.  "They  now 
want  to  do  more  than  make  a  plan  and  put  it 
on  the  shelf." 

Pushed  to  look  at  their  over-all  housing  needs 
and  resources  by  a  1968  Federal  planning  as- 
sistance program,  some  regional  bodies  have 
been  considering  going  a  giant  step  further  to 
implement  their  findings.  Georgia's  Coastal  Area 
Planning  and  Development  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, has  created  a  housing  development  cor- 
poration to  fill  regional  housing  needs.  The 
Eugene,  Oregon,  Council  has  a  manpower  plan- 
ning grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Washington  COG  has  carried  out  a  project  to  help 
inner-city  residents  find  and  commute  to  subur- 
ban jobs  while  providing  an  express  bus  service 
to  the  downtown  area  for  suburban  commuters. 

More  recently,  rural  counterparts  to  metro- 
politan regional  bodies  have  arisen.  To  study 
and  help  strengthen  their  performance,  an  Area 
Development  Institute  has  been  established  near 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  Spindletop  Research, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  area  research  and  development 
agency.  Assisted  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 


institute  is  an  interdisciplinary  research  organi- 
zation with  experience  in  rural  development. 

Small  Cities 

Planners  and  others  are  casting  an  eye  at 
small  cities  as  an  alternative  to  metropolitan 
congestion  and  suburban  sprawl.  If  small  com- 
munities are  to  grow  in  an  orderly  fashion,  they 
will  need  help  they  have  not  had.  There  is  a 
paucity  of  research  and  analysis  of  small  cities, 
and  most  of  them  lack  planners  and  personnel 
equipped  to  plead  their  cause  before  state  legis- 
latures, state  and  Federal  agencies,  and  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  To  help  meet  such  needs,  a 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Local  Government  was 
established  under  a  1968  Foundation  grant  to 
Saint  John's  University,  Collegeville,  Minnesota. 
The  center's  director,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Henry,  is 
uniquely  qualified:  He  is  a  professor  of  govern- 
ment and  has  served  as  the  elected  mayor  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota,  population  40,000. 

One  of  the  center's  chief  activities  has  been 
the  Micro-Cities  Project,  detailed  analyses  of 
cities  and  towns  in  the  10,000-50,000  popula- 
tion range.  The  information  constitutes  a  base 
from  which  community  action  programs  for  self- 
improvement  can  be  undertaken,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Office  of  Local  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

The  center's  data  have  been  credited  in  sev- 
eral instances  with  spurring  official  action  at  the 
state  level.  Center  personnel  have  been  asked  to 
present  their  research  results  to  state  and  Federal 
legislative  committees,  and  Dr.  Henry  has  played 
a  major  advisory  role  in  helping  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  estab- 
lish a  Small  Town  Section. 
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The  steps  ive  take  to  strengthen  the  fiscal  base 

of  our  federalism . . .  are  all  elements  of  a  design  to  use  our 

groiving  mastery  of  the  economic  environment  to  master 

also  our  physical  and  social  environment . . . 

-Walter  H.  Heller, 
New  Dimensions  of  Political  Economy  (1966) 


The  Fiscal  Nexus 


DURING  the  past  decade,  the  fiscal  aspects 
of  federalism  have  come  under  growing 
scrutiny  by  scholars  as  the  interrelation  of  taxing 
and  spending  policies  at  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment has  become  steadily  more  apparent. 

If,  for  example,  the  state  of  Mississippi  fails 
to  spend  enough  on  educating  its  rural  black 
citizens  and  they  migrate  to  Chicago  with  only 
fours  years'  schooling,  chances  are  they  won't 
be  able  to  get  jobs  and  will  go  on  public  welfare. 
Along  with  the  victims  themselves,  the  taxpayers 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  and  Cook  County  pay  for 
Mississippi's  educational  parsimony  by  bearing 
part  of  the  local  cost  of  the  national  public  wel- 
fare system. 


In  a  highly  mobile,  technological  society— 
where  the  degree  of  investment  in  people's 
schooling,  health,  and  other  human  needs  has 
such  spill-over  effects— it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  to  see  to  it  that  laggard  states 
spend  more  on  educating  all  their  citizens.  One 
means  would  be  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  to  the 
states,  earmarked  specifically  for  education  and 
requiring  matching  local  spending. 

Joseph  A.  Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion uses  the  case  of  the  migrating  Mississippi 
Negro  to  show  why  growing  intergovernmental 
fiscal  relations  have  become  a  major  concern  of 
economists.  Six  of  the  thirty  volumes  of  Brook- 
ings'   Ford    Foundation-supported    Studies    of 
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Government  Finance,"  for  example,  deal  with 
local  or  intergovernmental  fiscal  problems.  Other 
trends  that  have  attracted  economists'  attention 
to  state  and  local  government  finance  include: 

—State  and  local  spending  more  than  doubled 
from  1957  to  1970,  when  it  reached  nearly  $131.2 
billion,  and  now  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  expendi- 
tures by  all  governments  on  civil  functions. 

—State-local  debt  rose  even  faster  during  that 
period,  climbing  from  $53  billion  to  $133.6 
billion. 

—Between  1962  and  1965,  while  state-local 
tax  rates  and  new  taxes  rose  steadily  and  sharply. 
Federal  government  tax  rates  were  reduced,  yet 
Federal  revenues  continued  to  climb. 

Brookings'  Studies  of  Government  Finance 
have  explored  three  main  public  policy  issues: 

—What  expenditures  should  be  made  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government; 

—The  state-local  revenue  problem; 

— Intergovernmental  fiscal  relations,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  performance  of  the  local  and  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  and  sources. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  concept  of  Federal- 
local  revenue  sharing  had  just  burst  on  the  public 
scene,  the  studies  assumed  more  than  academic 
significance. 

One  of  the  participating  scholars  was  public- 
finance  expert  George  F  Break,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Professor  Break  focused  particularly 
on  functional  grants-in-aid,  which  have  become 
an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  Federal 
system,  and  on  "fiscal  federalism,"  the  use  of 
Federal  fiscal  resources  at  lower  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  achieve  national  objectives. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  started  for  the  states  in 
1914  and  during  the  New  Deal  for  local  govern- 
ment units.  They  have  grown  remarkably  in  re- 
cent years,  quadrupling  between  1957  and  1967 
—from  $3.8  billion  to  $15.7  billion— and  account- 
ing for  20  per  cent  of  the  $53  billion  rise  in  state- 
local  spending.  By  1970,  the  annual  figure 
reached  $25  billion. 

*  See  page  45. 


The  need  for  such  aid  is  underscored  by  the 
considerably  more  potent  taxing  power  of  the 
Federal  government.  Washington  can  levy  the 
kind  of  taxes— primarily  income— that  respond 
to  a  high  rate  of  national  prosperity,  while  local 
governments  must  rely  primarily  on  taxes  based 
on  sluggish  real-estate  values,  which  barely  keep 
pace  with  national  growth,  much  less  rising  local 
needs.  As  Walter  Heller  has  put  it,  "prosperity 
gives  the  national  government  the  affluence  and 
the  local  government  the  effluents." 

From  the  economists'  view,  however,  a  major 
problem  with  grants-in-aid  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
generally  accepted  theory  as  a  basis  for  judging 
their  specific  validity.  Break's  study,  Intergov- 
ernmental Fiscal  Relations  in  the  United  States 
( 1967 ) ,  formulated  a  theory  that  has  gained 
widespread  acceptance:  Spending  Federal  rev- 
enues on  traditionally  local  functions  such  as 
education  or  health  is  justified  by  the  external 
benefits  or  spillovers  beyond  the  particular  lo- 
cality from  these  national  investments.  In  short, 
better  schools  in  Mississippi  help  Chicago  and 
Illinois,  too. 

Break's  analysis  also  extended  to  the  new, 
much  more  controversial  proposed  type  of  aid— 
the  "unconditional"  grants  (suggested  by  Heller 
and  Pechman)  from  the  Federal  government  to 
states  and  localities.  He  felt  these  were  justified 
by  inequities  in  fiscal  resources  that  exist  among 
the  states. 

Pechman's  own  volume  in  the  Brookings  ser- 
ies, Federal  Tax  Policy,  raised  some  prophetic 
questions  about  state  and  local  taxes  within  the 
national  tax  picture.  "Even  if  they  make  a  sub- 
stantial effort  of  their  own,  the  state  and  local 
governments  will  be  unable  to  meet  their  grow- 
ing needs  without  substantial  [Federal]  aid,"  he 
concludes.  Thus,  a  combination  of  circumstances 
points  to  "a  new  program  of  supplementary 
grants  for  general  purposes." 

The  much  criticized  real-estate  tax,  still  the 
mainstay  of  state,  local,  and  school  district  reve- 
nues, was  studied  for  Brookings  by  Dick  Netzer, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Admin- 
istration at  New  York  University.  Economists 
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dislike  this  tax  because  they  have  regarded  it  as 
regressive  in  impact— i.e.,  falling  most  heavily  on 
those  least  able  to  pay— and  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. But  using  extensive  new  data,  Netzer's 
study  found  a  strong  case  for  continuing  it. 

"Its  unique  advantage,"  Netzer  reported  in 
Economics  of  the  Property  Tax,  the  first  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  property  taxation  in  thirty 
years,  is  that  it  alone  is  amenable  to  small  in- 
cremental changes  in  rate  and  permits  excep- 
tional flexibility.  He  also  found  that  the  real- 
estate  tax  is  proportional  in  its  incidence  among 
income  classes  and  finances  expenditures  that 
heavily  favor  the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  he  con- 
cluded that  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  tax 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  urban  land  use,  but  he 
said  this  could  be  reduced  by  such  reforms  as 
widening  the  geographic  area  for  levying  the  tax 
in  urban  areas. 

One  of  Brookings'  best  sellers  is  James  A. 
Maxwell's  Financing  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments, which  is  used  extensively  by  state  legis- 
lators, city  councilmen,  and  school  board  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  by  teachers. 

Another  Brookings  work  in  local-government 
finance  includes  a  technical  study  by  MIT  Pro- 
fessor Jerome  Rothenberg,  Economic  Evaluation 
of  Urban  Renewal,  which  provides  a  basic 
method  of  analyzing  costs  and  benefits  in  urban 
renewal. 

Local  tax  effort,  or  capacity,  is  measured  tra- 
ditionally by  what  a  state  or  local  government  is 
considered  capable  of  raising  on  the  basis  of  its 
residents'  incomes  as  compared  to  what  it  actu- 
ally raises.  This  forms  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid:  Those  who  make  the  best 
tax  effort  receive  more.  This  traditional  criterion 
is  also  expected  to  be  the  major  determinant  of 
how  the  national  administration  will  distribute 
revenues  to  the  states  and  localities  under  its  new 
proposal  for  unrestricted  grants. 

But  some  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  validity  of  the  traditional  way  of  using 
resident  income  to  measure  local  tax  effort  and 
fiscal  capacity.  Further,  there  has  been  little 
usable  data  on  the  taxing  capacity  of  jurisdic- 


tions below  the  state  level.  Also  lacking  are  stud- 
ies of  the  possible  effects  on  localities  of  receiv- 
ing unrestricted  revenues.  These  matters  are  the 
subject  of  several  Foundation-assisted  investiga- 
tions. 

The  Washington-based  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  ( ACIR )  devel- 
oped a  new  approach  for  measuring  and  com- 
paring local  fiscal  capacity  and  tax  effort.  ACIR 
believes  the  approach— called  average  financing 
—is  more  equitable  because  it  is  based  on  actual 
wealth. 

The  average  financing  system  goes  beyond 
total  resident  income  to  include  all  the  major 
taxable  sources— sales,  property  and  revenue 
charges  as  well  as  income— available  to  state  and 
local  governments.  Applying  a  common  na- 
tional rate  of  use  of  such  taxes  by  states  and 
localities  to  all  the  wealth  these  jurisdictions 
have  and  can  tap— including  such  generally  ig- 
nored sources  as  tourists,  severance  pay,  and 
mineral  wealth,  ACIR  tried  to  determine  what 
revenues  a  state  or  local  government  would  get 
if  it  made  average  use  of  all  imposts.  To  fashion 
its  new  and  more  sophisticated  yardstick,  ACIR 
used  an  unusually  comprehensive  data  base 
which  included  all  states,  most  metropolitan 
areas,  several  hundred  counties  and  some  three- 
score large  cities. 

According  to  the  findings,*  the  traditional 
means  of  measuring  tax  effort  grossly  under- 
states the  real  taxable  wealth  or  fiscal  capacity  of 
certain  jurisdictions,  and  overstates  their  tax  ef- 
fort. Thus,  the  traditional  measure  sharply  over- 
states the  real  tax  effort  of  oil-  or  mineral-rich 
states  like  Louisiana,  Wyoming,  and  Texas,  of 
tourist  states  like  Maine  and  Vermont,  or  a  gam- 
bling state  like  Nevada.  It  also  understates  the 
true  effort  made  by  some  of  the  Northern  urban 
states,  particularly  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  problem  in  applying  the  new,  presumably 
more  equitable  approach,  however,  is  that  the 

*  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Measuring  the  Fiscal  Capacity  and  Effort  of  State  and 
Local  Areas,  1971. 
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comprehensive  data  it  requires  are  not  available 
on  the  necessary  timely  and  recurrent  basis,  es- 
pecially property  values.  Therefore,  the  ACIR 
report  explains,  its  utilization  would  require  the 
Census  to  develop  new  recurrent  statistical  in- 
formation. 

Economists  at  the  Rand  Corporation"  have 
been  exploring  local  fiscal  response  to  different 
forms  of  state  and  Federal  aid  and  what  may  be 
expected  from  new  no-strings  revenues  com- 
pared to  categorical  or  special-purpose  aid.  To 
do  so,  they  constructed  a  series  of  statistical 
models  that  related  each  component  of  state  and 
local  revenues  to  a  number  of  variables— demo- 
graphic, economic,  political,  and  others. 

Matching  Federal  grants  limited  to  a  specified 
category  of  spending,  e.g.,  sewer  facilities  or  po- 
lice equipment— are  the  subject  of  growing  criti- 
cism because  of  their  extent,  complexity,  and 
alleged  distorting  effort  on  local  spending  poli- 
cies. But  the  Rand  study  demonstrated  the 
greater  stimulating  effect  of  matching  grants  as 
compared  to  an  untied  grant.  It  also  revealed,  in 
the  case  of  school  aid,  the  importance  of  includ- 
ing certain  local  factors  not  allowed  for  in  aid 
formulas  that  are  intended  to  have  an  equalizing 
effect,  e.g.,  the  ratio  of  students  to  population 
and  the  composition  of  the  local  property  tax  as 
between  residential  and  business.  As  one  offshoot 
of  the  study,  Rand  provided  assistance  to  the 
state  of  California  in  framing  policy  alternatives 
for  school-aid  formulas. 

In  another  Foundation-supported  study,  Rand 
is  seeking  to  predict  the  possible  local  fiscal  im- 
pact of  various  Federal-state  revenue-sharing 
proposals:  Will  a  given  approach  produce  addi- 
tional spending,  reduce  local  taxes,  or  result  in 
an  expected  increment  in  major  program  areas? 

Systematizing  Public  Spending 


The  biggest  business  in  many  states  is  the  state 
government  itself.  Twenty-five  states  each  expend 
a  billion  dollars  or  more  annually,  but  state 
budgeting  and  planning  tools  are  generally  out 
of  date.  If  private  corporations  used  the  primi- 


tive tools  employed  by  these  fast  growing  public 
businesses,  their  stockholders  would  demand  a 
change  in  management.  A  number  of  cities  and 
counties  are  also  spending  billions  of  dollars  each 
year.  For  example,  New  York  City's  1970-71 
budget  was  $7.7  billion. 

Budget  and  planning  officials  in  the  Federal 
government  are  usually  professional  economists, 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  now 
plays  a  major  advisory  role  in  making  national 
economic  policy  and  determining  Federal  tax 
rates  and  expenditures.  State  budgeting  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  every-man-for-himself  days 
when  heads  of  various  departments  would  run  to 
the  legislature  and  say  how  much  money  they 
needed.  Trained  budget  analysts  are  being  re- 
cruited, but  many  state  and  local  budget  officers 
still  cling  to  the  bookkeeper's  concern  for  income 
and  outgo  of  appropriated  funds  and  act  as  if 
there  were  no  next  year.  Few  see  the  budgeting 
process  as  the  long-range  planning  and  manage- 
ment tool  it  should  ideally  be. 

A  number  of  different  efforts  aimed  at  bring- 
ing greater  rationality  and  advanced  manage- 
ment skills  to  local  public  spending  and  decision- 
making have  been  assisted  by  the  Foundation. 

Selma  Mushkin,  who  directed  several  such 
projects  at  George  Washington  University,  has 
observed  that  "state  and  local  governments  are 
used  to  putting  out  fires  and  dealing  with  every 
year  as  if  it  was  a  new  situation  instead  of  a  con- 
tinuation. They  haven't  been  asking  questions  or 
looking  at  trends.  In  higher  education,  if  they 
had  looked  they  would  have  seen  what  was  going 
to  happen:  the  pressure  of  young  people  trying 
to  get  into  college.  No  one  anticipated  the  impact 
of  Medicare  on  public  hospitals;  they  didn't  even 
know  how  many  old  people  were  in  such  hos- 
pitals." 

One  early  project  Dr.  Mushkin  directed  was 
aimed  at  helping  state  governments  think  ahead 
in  terms  of  needs  and  expenditures  as  well  as 
revenue  sources.  The  project  suggested  that  state 
governments  should  make  five-year  projections 

*  See  page  47  for  a  list  of  relevant  Rand  publications. 
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New  housing  developments  provide  additional  taxes  but 
place  greater  strains  on  traditional  local  services  such  as 
schools,  sewage,  water  supply. 


of  revenues  from  major  sources  and  of  areas  of 
need  (education,  public  welfare,  water  supply, 
sanitation,  health,  hospitals,  etc.).  Such  projec- 
tions would  make  it  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to 
put  state  spending  into  a  national  economic 
model  on  a  comparable,  state-by-state  basis.  This 
would  provide  Federal  economic  planners  with 
basic  information  about  the  increased  share  in 
the  gross  national  product  played  by  state  spend- 
ing. 

Dr.  Mushkin  and  the  George  Washington 
group,  augmented  by  several  specialists  from  the 
Federal  government  and  industry,  then  moved  on 
to  help  local  and  state  governments  apply  the  ad- 
vanced new  planning,  programming,  and  budget- 
ing systems  ( PPB ) .  These  systems  had  achieved 
widely  publicized  savings  in  Federal  defense 
spending  and  were  introduced  into  nondefense 
agencies  in  1965.  (One  Federal  program,  Model 
Cities,  specifically  encourages  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis and  practically  wrote  into  local  planning  re- 
quirements   the    need    to    consider    alternative 


means  for  achieving  a  total  upgrading  of  slum 
areas. ) 

Essentially,  PPB  is  an  application  to  govern- 
ment expenditures  of  the  kind  of  analysis  that 
advanced  business  management  employs  to  get 
information  for  decision-making  on  its  capital 
investments.  But  business  has  the  ultimate  test  of 
profitability.  Government— lacking  this  criterion 
and,  until  recently,  even  this  method  of  thinking 
—has  too  often  been  influenced  by  pressures  and 
makeshift  measures  in  determining  its  outlays 
and  economies. 

As  a  result,  it  suffers  from  what  former  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon  has  called 
"the  blight  of  incrementalism."  When  the  work 
load  increases,  more  workers  or  equipment  are 
added.  Effectiveness  and  need  are  rarely  ex- 
amined, nor  are  questions  raised  about  goals, 
alternative  methods,  and  benefits  relative  to 
available  funds.  Among  the  major  contributions 
of  PPB  to  the  processes  of  government  are  the 
concept  that  spending  should  be  scrutinized  sys- 
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tematically  in  terms  of  program  objectives  and 
public  goals  and  that  maximizing  public  goals 
with  the  available  resources  is  the  purpose  of 
government. 

The  PPB  approach  at  the  local  level  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  handling  of  a  mundane  but 
growing  task:  policing  the  private  automobile. 
In  1968,  the  spread-out  metropolitan  area  of 
Dade  County,  Florida,  had  an  estimated  650,000 
registered  automobiles  and  anticipated  200,000 
changes  in  registration  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  cost  of  computerizing  address  and  owner- 
ship data  for  each  registered  car  was  getting  out 
of  hand.  Furthermore,  the  file  was  up-to-date  for 
less  than  half  the  year. 

Adopting  the  PPB  approach,  the  county  un- 
dertook an  analysis  that  asked:  Is  it  necessary 
to  keep  a  computerized  record  of  every  single 
license  tag?  What,  in  fact,  is  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  keeping  such  information?  Is  there 
a  better  way  of  meeting  that  governmental  pur- 
pose in  terms  of  cost  and  usefulness?* 

Most  local  governments  don't  raise  such  ques- 
tions, nor  do  they  have  the  talent  and  resources 
to  make  the  systematic  in-depth  analyses,  com- 
putations, and  evaluations  required  to  answer 
them.  Under  its  State-Local  Finance  Project,  the 
George  Washington  University  group  served  as 
a  consulting  resource  and  clearinghouse  for  bud- 
get and  executive  officials  of  five  cities,  five  coun- 
ties, and  five  states**  in  applying  the  goal- 
oriented  thinking  and  systematic  analysis  of  PPB 
to  budget-making  and  other  public  governmental 
operations.  Using  Ford  Foundation  funds,  the 
university  also  made  small  awards,  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  to  these  governments  for  tryouts  of 
PPB.  This  effort  was  cosponsored  by  several 
national  associations  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments,* " '"'  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
added  its  support.  A  series  of  manuals****  was 
prepared  on  PPB  systems  for  cities,  states,  and 
counties,  supplementing  fieldwork  by  the  project 
staff. 

Work  progressed  slowly,  since  few  localities 
have  the  skilled  manpower  capable  of  compiling 
the  extensive  data  and  using  the  advanced  mathe- 


matics and  computers  required  for  full-scale 
PPB  analyses. 

"Just  getting  some  local  governments  to  state 
the  purposes  of  a  public  program  instead  of  de- 
partment objectives  was  a  major  step,"  says 
Harry  Hatry,  a  systems  analyst  then  on  the 
George  Washington  staff.  "Now,  jurisdictions 
are  happy  that  they  are  beginning  to  focus  on 
real  government  objectives,  hard  as  it  may  be  to 
believe  that  they  weren't  doing  this  before." 

An  introductory  tool  devised  by  the  project 
to  help  local  officials  look  at  a  problem  com- 
prehensively and  gather  information  needed  for 
policy  decisions  was  the  "issue  paper,"  a  sophis- 
ticated checklist. 

This  new  process  contributed  to  another  impor- 
tant objective:  gaining  cooperation  among  per- 
sonnel in  different  departments  of  the  same  juris- 
diction. As  officials  of  metropolitan  Nashville- 
Davidson  County  reported:  "The  development 
of  an  issue  paper  on  relocation  has  involved  the 
carrying  out  of  a  demonstration  project  wherein 
the  residents  of  the  worst  slum  block  in  Nash- 
ville were  relocated  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  eight  different  public  agencies." 

An  evaluation  of  the  entire  PPB  effort  by 
George  Washington  University  and  a  compila- 
tion of  reports  from  each  jurisdiction  have  been 
published  and  used  extensively  by  other  local 
governments.*  **** 

After  the  initial  Foundation-financed  program, 

*  The  analysis  led  the  county  to  drop  from  the  regis- 
tration file  some  categories  of  licensed  vehicles  (mobile 
homes,  boat  trailers,  and  heavy  trucks)  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  elements  listed  per  vehicle.  To  facilitate  appre- 
hension of  traffic  violators,  the  county  also  tied  in  outstand- 
ing traffic  warrants  with  this  file.  An  immediate  payoff  was 
the  development  of  a  useable  file  in  three  months  instead  of 
seven,  one  that  required  twelve  keypunch  operators  instead 
of  twenty-five. 

**  The  states  of  California,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wisconsin;  the  following  counties:  Dade  (Flor- 
ida),  Nashville-Davidson  (Tennessee),  Nassau  (New  York), 
Los  Angeles  (California),  and  Wayne  (Michigan)  ;  and  the 
cities:  Dayton,  Denver,  Detroit,  New  Haven,  and  San  Diego. 
***  The  Council  of  State  Governments, International  City 
Managers'  Association,  National  Association  of  Counties, 
National  Governors'  Conference,  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

****  State-Local   Finances  Project,    George   Washington 
University,  PPB  Pilot  Project  Reports  from  the  Participat- 
ing Five  States,  Five  Counties,  and  Five  Cities,  1969. 
*****  State-Local   Finances   Project,   George   Washington 
University,  What  is  PPB?,  1967. 
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each  of  the  five  participating  states  continued 
work  on  its  own  toward  adopting  the  systems 
approach,  and  in  1969  HUD  funded  a  second 
year  of  activity  for  four  of  the  cities  and  all 
five  counties. 

Local  Capability 

For  the  majority  of  state  and  municipal  hud- 
get  officers,  use  of  the  esoteric  computations  and 
structure  necessary  to  undertake  PPB  is  years 
ahead.  Most,  by  their  own  admission,  need  to 
upgrade  their  skills  in  using  even  the  more  com- 
mon modern  budget  methods  and  approaches. 
Many  municipal  finance  officers  lack  academic 
training  beyond  high  school;  even  in  the  larger 
cities,  few  have  had  special  training  in  public 
finance,  and,  in  fact,  very  little  such  training  is 
available.  Several  programs  that  meet  this  need 
have  been  developed  with  Foundation  assist- 
ance.* 

One-week  summer  institutes,  attended  by  bud- 
get staff  members  from  virtually  every  state. 
have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Budget  Officers  and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  and  under  the 
direction  of  James  W.  Martin,  a  former  Kentucky 
state  commissioner  of  finance  and  professor  of 
economics.  With  the  aid  of  lecturers  from  uni- 
versities, public  administration,  and  private 
business,  participants  have  focused  on  such 
topics  as  the  changing  role  of  the  budgeting 
process,  health  services,  natural  resource  pro- 
grams, crime  control,  public  assistance,  com- 
puter analysis,  PPB  and  other  new  techniques, 
and  changing  Federal-state  fiscal  relations. 
Workshop  sessions  have  allowed  the  participants 
to  test  the  new  ideas  on  actual  cases  from  their 
departments. 

The  states  evidently  consider  the  results  worth- 
while since  they  have  paid  salaries  of  the  staff 
attending.  But  the  typical  city,  which  generally 
has  only  one  finance  officer,  can't  even  spare  a  man 
from  regular  duties  to  attend  such  sessions.  To 
help  these  men  improve  budgeting  methods  with- 
out leaving  the  city  was  the  aim  of  a  research 


and  publication  program  sponsored  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Finance  Officers'  Association  under  a  grant 
from  the  Foundation.  The  association  enlisted 
the  aid  of  Lennox  L.  Moak,  a  national  authority 
on  long-term  fiscal  planning  and  director  of  fi- 
nance under  Philadelphia's  reform  government 
in  the  1950s.  He  first  made  a  comparative  study 
of  budgeting  techniques  in  eighteen  large  and 
twenty  small  municipalities  and  found  that  many 
budgets  were  "compilations  cooked  up  here  and 
there,  some  little  better  than  the  typical  house- 
hold budget."  He  then  prepared  three  budgeting 
manuals""'*— on  capital  programming  in  large 
cities,  on  operating  budgets  in  large  cities,  and 
on  both  activities  in  small  cities.  They  provide 
step-by-step  information  to  guide  the  newly  ap- 
pointed or  inexperienced  budget  official  in  towns, 
cities,  counties,  and  school  districts.  '"The  manu- 
als include  such  mundane  advice  as  how  to  col- 
lect and  properly  file,  over  ihe  course  of  a  year, 
information  that  may  be  relevant— newspapers 
and  magazine  articles  or  special  reports  that  may 
cross  an  official's  desk  on  such  matters,  say,  as 
increases  in  pay  for  different  kinds  of  employees," 
Moak  notes.  "When  the  question  comes  up  for 
budgeting  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  can  go  to  his 
file,  instead  of  scrambling  for  information  at  the 
last  minute  or  trusting  his  memory." 

The  operating-budget  volume  alone  sold  2,022 
copies  in  the  first  two  years,  at  $6.50  each,  and 
another  grant  was  made  for  a  fourth  manual, 
covering  local  government  borrowing  and  debt 
management. 

At  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
a  group  of  research  economists,  working  under  a 


*  A  number  of  programs  for  new  mayors  and  city  council- 
men— many  of  whom  are  elected  without  any  preparation  for 
or  experience  in  government— have  been  conducted  by  the 
Conference  of  Mayors/National  League  of  Cities  under 
grants  from  the  Foundation.  Turnover  in  these  positions  is 
high  (60  per  cent  among  mayors)  and  the  programs  have 
focused  on  improving  cities'  ability  to  obtain  and  use  state 
and  Federal  aid.  Seminars  are  held,  in  which  experienced 
mayors  teach  new  ones.  As  more  black  and  other  minority 
group  members  have  been  elected  to  public  office  in  recent 
years,  the  Foundation  also  has  assisted  special  training 
projects  for  them,  conducted  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Council,  the  Urban  Affairs  Foundation,  Howard  University, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Institute  of  Politics. 
**  See  page  46. 
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grant  from  the  Foundation,  has  been  focusing  on 
the  development  of  program  budgeting  in  health, 
education,  police,  recreation,  and  welfare  func- 
tions in  the  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles.  Six 
volumes  of  their  findings*  are  expected  to  be- 
come essential  texts  for  educating  a  new  genera- 
tion of  finance  and  budget  officials.  The  project 
is  headed  by  Werner  Hirsch,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  UCLA  and  a  specialist  in  program 
budgeting  in  the  Federal  field.  He  notes  that 
economists,  for  whom  "optimizing"  is  the  es- 
sence of  their  discipline,  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  elements  of  program  analysis. 
In  working  closely  with  officials  in  each  juris- 
diction, therefore,  economists  have  simply  been 
trying  "to  apply  good  economic  theory  to  de- 
cision-making in  local  government." 

Localities  generally  use  "line"  budgets,  which 
list  the  manpower  and  services  to  be  provided  in 
the  coming  year— the  number  of  employees,  dif- 
ferent categories  and  their  salaries,  supplies  and 
their  costs,  and  contract  services.  In  the  econo- 
mist's language,  they  are  basically  "input  ori- 
ented." By  contrast,  the  program-budget  ap- 
proach emphasizes  goals,  or  output;  it  seeks  to 
express  financially  a  plan  for  achieving  agreed- 
upon  governmental  goals  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  this  approach,  analysts  also  try  to  identify  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  government  programs  so 
that  a  multiyear  budget  reveals  a  "stream  of  out- 
puts," or  benefits,  of  what  a  particular  program 
will  produce.  For  example,  explains  a  publica- 
tion of  Hirsch's  team,  an  output  goal  of  educa- 
tional achievement  could  be  stated  as  the  per- 
centage of  students  achieving  a  given  level  of 
performance  on  tests,  with  successively  higher 
norms  each  year. 

In  a  set  of  studies  on  school  dropout  preven- 
tion, the  UCLA  team  used  mathematical  equa- 
tions and  models  to  price  various  inputs,  de- 
velop a  statement  of  expenditure,  and  analyze 
costs  and  benefits.  They  were  able  to  show  what 
it  would  cost  to  reduce  the  present  Los  Angeles 
high-school  dropout  rate  of  28  per  cent  to  about 
15  per  cent.  The  study  indicated  that  such  a  re- 
duction, since  it  would  entail  greatly  increased 


high-school  enrollment,  would  require  financing 
the  equivalent  of  three  new  high  schools  plus  an 
additional  teacher  for  each  thirty  pupils.  But  the 
analysis  went  on  to  point  out  the  long-run  social 
benefit  of  higher  personal  income  associated 
with  a  high-school  education. 

Centers  of  Analysis 

The  Urban  Institute,  a  private  nonprofit  na- 
tional research  organization,  was  established  in 
1968  to  bring  highly  trained  analytic  skills  to 
bear  on  city-oriented  problems.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  work  of  its  ninety-member  professional  staff 
is  under  government  contracts.  Funding  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  allows  the  institute  to  carry 
out  a  number  of  special  studies  and  projects, 
including  several  in  local  public  finance.**  Be- 
search  is  under  way,  for  example,  on  such  mat- 
ters as: 

—identification  of  potential  new  sources  of 
capital  funds  to  supplement  the  faltering  market 
for  municipal  and  other  local  government  bonds. 
Studies  have  shown  that  ambitious  capital  outlay 
increases  planned  by  states,  cities,  and  counties 
will  founder  unless  major  new  sources  are  found. 
The  possibilities  include  state  and  local  retire- 
ment funds  and  the  unemployment  fund  held  in 
trust  by  the  Federal  government  for  the  states. '"'  *  * 

—a  study  of  the  fiscal  problems  of  central 
cities  within  the  context  of  metropolitan-area  re- 
sources and  differential  fiscal  burdens,  with  the 
aim  of  developing  better  forms  of  metropolitan 
organization  and  public  finance. 

—analysis  of  general  Federal-state-local  rev- 
enue sharing,  particularly  the  pros  and  cons  of 
limitations  on  the  recipients'  freedom  to  use  such 
funds. 

—an  exploration  of  the  desirability  of  substi- 
tuting user  fees  and  charges  for  general  revenue 
financing  of  public  services. 


*  See  page  45. 
*  *  See  page  47. 
***  More  recently,  new  means  for  widening  the  market  for 
state  and  local  bonds  are  also  being  explored  by  economists 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany  under  a 
Foundation  grant. 
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The  important  urban  questions  aren*t  technological;  they  are  social 
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—the  use  of  private  firms  to  carry  out  certain 
public  service  functions. 

The  nation's  two  largest  cities  are  seeking  to 
overcome  their  shortage  of  highly  skilled  scien- 
tific and  technical  personnel  by  contracting  with 
independent  research  centers.  In  both  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York,  initial  assistance  has  come 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  but  the  bulk  of  costs 
is  borne  by  the  cities  themselves. 

Los  Angeles'  Technical  Services  Corporation 
(LATSC I  is  staffed  by  alumni  of  aerospace 
firms.  Theirs  has  been  the  most  intensive  test, 
to  date,  of  the  applicability  to  local  government 
of  the  approaches  used  in  defense  acquisitions 
programs  and  systems  that  sent  men  into  space. 
How  transferable  such  techniques  may  be  to 
domestic  problems  has  been  a  matter  of  wide- 
spread recent  interest.* 

Founded  in  1967  under  the  joint  aegis  of 
Mayor  Samuel  Yorty  and  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  LATSC  received  an  initial 
■$50,000  from  the  City  Council  and  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  carry  on  research  and 
disseminate  its  findings.  It  concentrated  first  on 
municipal  problems  and  functions— ranging  from 
law  enforcement  to  reclamation  of  polluted  water 
—where  the  ability  to  handle  masses  of  informa- 
tion with  computerized  systems  technology  of- 
fers a  big  advantage. 

For  example,  the  problem  of  deploying  Los 
Angeles  firemen,  policemen,  and  equipment  as 
effectively  as  possible  was  analyzed  through  the 
full  set  of  steps  used  in  an  aerospace  acquisitions 
program,  from  "concepts  formulation"  and  "re- 
quirements analysis"  to  the  "production  and  in- 
stallation" phase.  The  results,  LATSC  suggests, 
point  to  the  development  and  utilization  of  en- 
tirely new  equipment  that  will  make  the  police 

*  That  such  industrially  based  capabilities  could  be  fruit- 
fully applied  to  local  domestic  problems  was  suggested  by 
work  carried  out  in  1964  in  California.  The  state  contracted 
with  several  of  the  state's  major  aerospace  firms  to  apply 
their  tools  and  methods  to  local  functions.  An  analysis  of 
these  efforts  by  panels  of  experts  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  resulted  in  a  unanimous  recommendation  that 
further  application  of  these  capabilities  be  encouraged. 
Functions  studied  were  solid-waste  disposal,  transporta- 
tion, crime  and  delinquency,  and  management  of  infor- 
mation. 


and  firemen  more  effective  and  capable  of  faster 
response.  Although  the  equipment  will  involve 
substantial  capital  investment,  it  can  be  less 
costly  in  the  long  run. 

Another  of  LATSC's  major  assignments  was 
to  help  Los  Angeles  prepare  its  Model  Cities 
application  and  then  determine  a  method  for 
selecting  among  and  managing  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  and  projects.  These  assignments  can- 
not, in  the  conventional  sense,  be  regarded  as 
"technological."  But,  LATSC  president  William 
Erath  says,  "they  required  the  same  manner  of 
systems  development  skills  to  get  everything  to 
converge  on  an  objective  in  an  orderly  way." 
In  1970,  LATSC  had  eighteen  pending  requests 
from  city  departments.  More  than  a  dozen  other 
requests  were  put  to  LATSC  by  various  depart- 
ments but  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  meet 
them  has  been  restricted  by  the  fractionated 
structure  of  Los  Angeles  government,  which 
limits  the  power  of  the  mayor  in  major  fields. 

In  New  York,  whose  central  government  struc- 
ture has  greater  powers,  major  municipal  sup- 
port—$2  million  annually— has  been  given  for 
work  by  New  York  City-Rand  Institute,  a  non- 
profit research  corporation  working  on  urban 
problems. 

Two  early  examples  illustrate  the  institute's 
problem-solving  approach:  A  staff  member  work- 
ing on  a  study  under  contract  with  the  fire  de- 
partment persuaded  the  department  to  experi- 
ment with  adding  a  chemical  (a  long-chain 
polymer)  to  water  pumped  through  fire  hoses'. 
Fifty  to  70  per  cent  more  of  the  resulting  "slip- 
pery water"  could  be  discharged  with  given  pres- 
sure and  equipment. 

In  a  study  for  the  police,  the  institute  recom- 
mended that  uniformed  patrolmen  be  permitted 
to  close  those  cases  (chiefly  property  crimes)  in 
which  their  initial  investigation  showed  that  a 
lengthier  effort  was  not  apt  to  be  productive. 
Detectives  then  could  concentrate  more  heavily 
on  cases  in  which  additional  investigation  was 
more  likely  to  lead  to  an  arrest— typically  crimes 
against  the  person.  This  idea  is  now  in  use  by  the 
New  York  Police  Department  providing  an  esti- 
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mated  gain  in  effectiveness  equivalent  to  the  ad- 
dition of  seventy  detectives  at  a  net  cost  of  $1.2 
million  annually. 

"But  there  are  distressingly  few  cases  where 
aerospace  systems  and  know-how  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  city  problems,"  says  New  York  City- 
Rand  Institute's  Harrison  Campbell,  an  econo- 
mist by  training.  "The  important  urban  ques- 
tions," he  believes,  "aren't  technological;  they 
are  social,  political,  economic,  and  managerial." 
The  institute's  forty-member  staff  is  trained  in 
disciplines  ranging  from  political  science  and 
law  to  engineering  and  mathematics.  "Systems 
analysis  isn't  a  bottle  of  magic  you  carry  with 
you.  It's  a  willingness  to  define  a  problem  as 
broadly  as  possible  to  include  everything  appro- 
priate and  study  it  systematically." 

The  institute  applied  systems  analysis  to  the 
sensitive  issue  of  rent  control  in  New  York  City 
and  its  effect  on  the  quality  and  supply  of  rental 
housing.  The  findings  indicate  that  the  benefits 
of  controls  bore  little  or  no  relation  to  families' 
ability  to  pay;  rather,  tenure  of  residence  was 
the  key  factor,  so  that  the  system  carried  fewer 
benefits  to  younger  families  and  newcomers  to 
the  city.  It  also  concluded  that  rent  control  had 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  housing.  The 
1970  revision  of  the  city's  rent  law  incorporated 
several  major  changes  proposed  by  the  institute, 
including  the  principle  of  tying  rent  increases  to 
costs  rather  than  turnover.  Another  proposal- 
direct  rent  assistance  to  make  possible  better 
maintenance  of  low-income  housing— was  re- 
jected by  the  city  as  fiscally  impossible. 


Foundation  financing  has  enabled  the  institute 
to  delve  into  urban  matters  not  covered  by  its 
contract  with  the  city.  Among  these  are  the  im- 
pact upon  public  policy  of  welfare  rights  organi- 
zations in  New  York  City  and  the  development 
of  a  "social  report"  for  the  city  that  would  con- 
tain, besides  conventional  economic  data,  indi- 
cators of  the  effectiveness  of  municipal  services 
actually  delivered  and  of  the  quality  of  life  ex- 
perienced by  city  residents. 

Only  the  very  largest  cities  have  the  means 
to  make  use  of  space-  and  defense-related  tech- 
nology and  systems  analysis  in  dealing  with 
their  problems.  To  explore  how  other  cities  might 
benefit  from  such  techniques,  the  International 
City  Managers  Association  in  1970  launched  a 
Technology  Application  Program  under  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  TAP  staff  is 
working  with  representatives  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  local  government  as  well  as  members  of  the 
research  and  development  community.  They  will 
survey  municipal  research  and  development  ef- 
forts and  identify  local-government  functions 
where  existing  or  new  technology  can  most  read- 
ily be  adapted.  TAP  also  will  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  the  use  of  technology  in  the  delivery 
of  municipal  services  in  the  hope  that  contribu- 
tions from  cities  and  counties  will  make  the 
project  self-supporting." 


*  An  earlier  three-year  grant  enabled  the  American  Public 
Works  Association,  the  national  agency  of  city  public  works 
officials,  to  develop  a  capability  for  research  on  such  func- 
tions as  snow  removal  and  solid-waste  disposal. 
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The  Coming  Agenda 


THE  TASK  OF  RAISING  THE  CAPABILITY  of  the 
Federal  system's  junior  partners  is  perplex- 
ing and  peculiarly  American  in  its  dimensions. 
State  governments  are  fifty  distinct  entities,  each 
with  its  own  history,  constitution,  favored  meth- 
ods, and  precedents.  Within  or  among  them, 
there  are  230  Standard  Statistical  Metropolitan 
Areas,  in  which  the  nation's  economic  activity  is 
concentrated,  and  90,000  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. A  Federal  structure  whose  main  outlines 
were  formed  in  the  18th  century  needs  consider- 
able adaptation  to  meet  the  new  needs  presented 
by  these  many  jurisdictions  and  the  problems 
brought  with  vast  socio-demographic  and  tech- 
nological changes. 

To  modernize  and  strengthen  the  Federal  sys- 
tem will  require  expanded  efforts  to  improve  the 
financial  capability,  administration,  accountabil- 
ity, and  personnel  of  state  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. In  this  the  Foundation  expects  to  play 
a  continuing  role.  For  example,  the  Foundation 
is  assisting  efforts  to  attract  new  talent  and  up- 
grade the  skills  of  key  state  and  local  govern- 
ment personnel.  Programs  include  the  Urban 
Corps,  which  arranges  summer  and  part-time 
employment  in  urban  agencies  for  college  youth 
interested  in  local  public  service  careers;  train- 
ing of  public  officials  in  the  techniques  of  collec- 
tive bargaining;  and  increasing  the  numbers  of 


minority  architects,  planners,  and  administra- 
tors in  government. 

New  methods  must  also  be  found  to  enable 
the  individual  citizen  to  participate  more  in  the 
processes  of  government.  As  urban  concentra- 
tion increases  and  the  trend  toward  metropolitan 
and  regional  government  grows,  the  citizen  be- 
comes more  remote  from  the  centers  of  decision- 
making. "Little  city  halls,"  decentralized  school 
boards,  and  neighborhood  police  beats  are 
among  the  Foundation-assisted  experiments  con- 
ceived by  officials  and  citizens  to  bring  govern- 
ment closer  to  people. 

To  help  promote  greater  efficiency  and  respon- 
siveness of  government,  the  Foundation  is  assist- 
ing a  new  movement  within  the  legal  profession 
—  public  interest  law.  By  analyzing  the  workings 
of  a  range  of  government  agencies— Federal  as 
well  as  local— and  bringing  legal  action  where 
necessary  to  correct  abuses,  the  public  interest 
law  firm  is  becoming  a  force  for  public  accounta- 
bility that  has  hitherto  been  missing  in  the  gov- 
ernment-to-citizen relation.  In  assisting  this 
movement,  and  the  other  efforts  of  private  citi- 
zens, universities,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
noted  in  this  report,  the  Ford  Foundation  aims 
to  contribute  to  the  revitalization  of  democratic 
institutions  and  the  strengthening  of  citizen  con- 
fidence in  representative  government. 
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Grants 


IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Ford  Foundation 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  state  and  local 
government  in  the  areas  described  in  this  report. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM 

Columbia  University 

Research  and  publication  on  state 

constitutional  reform  (1957)  $159,963 

Council  of  State  Governments 

Preparation  of  model  state  constitutional 

provisions  on  the  executive  branch  (1968)        7,000 

National  Municipal  League 

Research  and  publication  on  state 

constitutional  reform  ( 1957 )  1 50,000 

Preparation  of  revised  model  city  charter 

(1961)  25,000 


COUNTY  AND  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Greater  Philadelphia  Movement 

Research  and  education  on  metropolitan 
and  regional  problems  (1968) 


National  Association  of  Counties 

Advisory  services  for  the  improvement 
of  county  government  ( 1958, 1963, 
1967,1969,1971) 

National  Service  to  Regional  Councils 

Advisory  services  for  regional  councils  of 
government  (1969, 1970, 1971) 

Spindletop  Research 

Research  and  training  in  non-metropolitan 
development  and  planning 
(1968,1970,1971) 


155,000 


815,000 


365,000 


665,000 


GOVERNMENTAL  REORGANIZATION 
AND  OPERATIONS 

California,  University  of  (Los  Angeles) 
Studies  of  county  and  municipal  budgeting 
problems  (1967) 


275,000 


Center  for  Governmental  Studies 

Research  on  decentralization  of  governmental 
services  (1970,1971) 

Citizens  Budget  Commission 

Study  of  the  office  of  city  administrator 
in  New  York  City  (1965) 

Council  of  State  Governments 

Research  on  state  government  reorganization 

(1967) 
Training  of  state  budget  officers  (1966) 

Duke  University 

Study  of  future  role  of  state  government 
(1965, 1967) 

George  Washington  University 

Experiments  in  use  of  systems  analysis  in 
governmental  planning  and  budgeting 
(1967,1968,1971) 

Harvard  University 

Research  on  decentralization  of  Boston 
public  service  agencies  (1968) 

Institute  of  Public  Administration 

Organizational  studies  of  New  York  City 
human  resources  and  neighborhood 
improvement  services  (1966) 

Institute  of  Social  Technology 
(Puerto  Rico) 

Establishment  of  technical  services 
corporation  to  advise  Commonwealth 
government  (1971) 


397,500 


18,000 


49,193 
222,000 


219,600 


375,620 


30,992 


323,500 


75,000 
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International  City  Management  Association 

Research  and  development  on  application 
of  advanced  technology  to  city  problems 
(1970)  350,000 


League  of  Cities/Conference  of  Mayors 

Conferences  for  municipal  officers  on 

operating  problems  and  labor-management 
relations  (1969,1970) 


695,200 


Los  Angeles  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Experiments  in  use  of  systems  analysis 

in  governmental  operations  (1967)  300,000 

Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association 

Research  on  state  and  local  budgeting 

problems  (1961,  1963,  1966,  1967)  173,574 

National  Civil  Service  League 

Research  and  advisory  services  on 

modernization  of  government  personnel 

systems  (1971)  307,000 

National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers 

Development  of  computer  techniques  for 

codifying  municipal  law  (1967)  209,000 

New  England  Economic  Research  Foundation 

Study  of  interstate  cooperation  in  New 

England  (1965, 1969)  287.000 

New  York  City-Rand  Institute 

Experiments  in  the  use  of  systems  analysis 

in  governmental  operations  (1969)  900,000 

Princeton  University 

Preparation  of  textbook  on  state  and  local 

government  (1961)  96,000 

Saint  John's  University 

Research  on  problems  of  the  small  city 

(1967,1970)  300,000 

States  Urban  Action  Center 

Consultants  to  advise  governors  on  urban 

problems  (1968)  155,428 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Studies  of  innovation  in  state  government 

(1968)  92,000 


LEGISLATIVE  IMPROVEMENT 

American  Assembly 

National  and  regional  assemblies  on  the 

role  of  the  states  in  the  urban  crisis  (1969)      67,500 

American  Political  Science  Association 

Orientation  and  training  of  freshman 

legislators  (1966)  690,000 

State  and  local  government  internships  for 

political  scientists  (1966)  770,000 


198,000 

324,600 
68,460 
75,000 

148,068 
90.296 
75,868 
54,000 

174,500 

105,000 
72,948 

106,000 
88.000 

110,312 


993,500 


Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures 

Research  and  evaluation  of  state  legislative 
organization  and  procedures  (1966, 
1969, 1970)  1,350,000 

Legislative  internships  for  graduate 
students,  faculty,  lawyers,  and  journalists 

Alaska,  University  of   (1961) 
California,  University  of  (Berkeley) 

(1957,1961) 
Hawaii,  University  of  (1961) 
Hunter  College  (1961) 
Illinois,  University  of  (1961) 
Indiana  University  (1961) 
Kansas,  University  of  (1961) 
Massachusetts,  University  of  (1965) 
Michigan  State  University  (1961) 
Ohio  State  University  (1963) 
Oklahoma  State  Legislative  Council  (1961) 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of  (1963) 
Texas  Legislative  Council  (1964) 
Washington,  University  of  (1961) 

National  Municipal  League 

Research,  publications,  and  advisory  services 
on  legislative  reapportionment  (1962, 
1963,  1965) 

Rutgers  University 
(Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics) 

Fellowships,  case  studies,  and  advisory 
services  on  legislative  problems 
(1966,1971)  715,000 


RESEARCH  ON  FISCAL  PROBLEMS 

OF  GOVERNMENT 

Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 

Studies  of  Federal-state-local  fiscal  relations 

(1969,1970)  112,200 

Brookings  Institution 

Research  on  problems  of  taxation  and 

public  expenditure  (1960,  1962)  2,400,000 
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